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ABSTRACT 
The Urban High Schodl Reform Initiative was a Federal 

effort designed to’ review the educaticnal and relatéd needs of large 

city hign s¢ghool students, explore the Federal role in urban. : ; 
s condary education, and develop recommendations for a more effective  - 
ederal tesponse to the ccntinuing needs of these students and 

schools. This report contains the substance of the Initiative's work 
r/ and includes data highlighting the, particular needs and problems of 

students in largé’city secondary schools. Pilot outreach frograms 

designed: to test, the feasibility ‘of diversifying Federal efforts on 

behalf of these schools are briefly described. Five themes for the 
‘reform of urban secondary schools, including shared decision making, ak. 
—tiversé learning environments, school-community develcpment, school .-°: 7. 
finance and red tape, and research and dissemination, are outlined, © . 
* Recommendations are offered for consideration by the new Department, 
of: Educaticn in order that its. organization may be more responsive. to" 
itban needs. A vatnae ene is appended to the “eee Sree : 
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The key‘unit for educational change Is the Individual . 

school, with its principal, teachers, students, parents, 

and commuhity setting. The basic Ingredients for learning 

® t - and teaching are there.... To become more vital, schools _ 
(which are the person!ficatlon of the people who comprise 2 2, 

: them) must secon more responsive to thelr own ‘problems 
and needs: and to the rich array of resources, Including ° 
wih these pobien available for dealing effectively 


‘ 


with these problems ,..4 Yet, those.Involved In thls 
nner procegs must hayé access to the new knowledge 
‘ and skills that are galled for on the part of those 
“who are to effect ange. There must be some way for 
outside resources and inside needs to come together — 
productively and harmoniously. The inner process taking 
place in individual schools must be ‘supported and encouraged 
from the outstde. To be functional, this strategy requires 
a great deal more faith in the desire and ability of those 
“ ; worktng : n schools to participate productively in the ' 
designing of thelr own work places. The nature of this’ ° 
reconstruction on a school-by~school basis means moving 
- forward ona broken front and not as part of some grand 


strategy “tn lock-step manner. It suggests granting \ oe 
_aythority to,a school to heal Itself. ae de 
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_- Two years ago | was asked by Commissioner Ernest Boyer to chair 
‘a federal initiative addressing the reform of the urban secondary 


school. -tn so doing, ‘the Commissioner and Dr. John Ellts, &xecu- 
tive Deputy Commissioner for Educational Programs, expressed the 
desire to involve a cross section of all major U.S. Office of 


_ Education bureaus and Programs. More than fifty USOE program 


officers participated in the Urban High School Reform Initiative, 
We also knew that Federal government suggestions for reform must’ 
be based on testimony from..local.-urban practitioners and citizens 
who know what they need. We listened to nearly 1,000-people from — 
America's largest cities. They deserve Special thanks for accepting 


the additional responsibility. Two other. people, Stephen Somers 
-and Linda Wilson, served as full-time members of the Initiative. 


Without their dedication to task, this report could not have been 4 
written with such depth and deliberation. 


The Final Report of the Urban High School Reform Initiative ts intended 
to provide a basis for the re-éxamination of what we, as educational 
leaders, can do to help urban secondary schools face the challenges" 

of the 1980s. It is-just this-kind of analysis that can lead to the 
reforms we have seen in elementary education over the last fifteen 


years. Millions of disadvantaged children have been helped and 


many innovative Programs have succeeded tn improving their educationa] - 
and future ~ life chances. We have lowered or overcome barriers and 
contraints, ranging’ from the conceptual, through the historical, 

sociay, political and legal - to the-physical. Now, we must expand ; 

our horizons to reach secondary school youtH particularly in the inner 


city where the need is most urgent. 


This report acknowledges the needs, aspirations, and changing 


conditions that challenge educational leaders. and.other thought ful 
citizens to look carefully at today's urban secondary schools - to 


reinforce that which is good, useful and productive, ‘to re-shape _ 
or discard those practices that are outmoded, and to develap new, creative. 
approaches to emerging: needs and opportunities.: If this document 
serves to stimulate conversation that leads to such positive actions 
at'the urban secondary school site; its. purposes will have .been 
fulfilled. : i 
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es eR 3 eee S “ag - » “EXECUTIVE SUMMARY .—. ,%. 22 ye a oe 
. oo: Bury . — at’ “twelve and dig them up. at twenty.."! Perhapé: you Phaye 2, 
- ef  fhot heard ae before, but that. remark Its longstanding advice -for .al}. 
“4. pardnts’ of tro blesome teenagers. Secondary schooling structures ee Oy 
‘ "ou, 7 have particulfrly. ‘devastating effects on Inner’city Junlor and. senlgr we * 
oo . Klgh school: students. Urban educational programs have not: changed Hee, 
. -“* "substantially In the last- half’ century, In splte of the fact that ae” 
. “4.  Gontemporary clty-students - ‘resemble Tittle their predecessors of 2 2 
aa fifty years’ago. Many of those. schools are turning ‘out or pushing ac 
‘out teenagers who have scant hope of ever really. "unearthing! them- - 
»  .8elves. Under skilled and largely uhemp loyed, these young people,, + 
- -partIcularly the poor and minority Students, are being relegated to” * 
‘4 Status of permanent’ dependency upon soclety,..- Pa ais 
| Urban secondary ‘schools house some of ‘the most pressing’ ‘problems 
~ confronting public, education in the United States today. Successful 
alnner city junior and-seritor Algh programs ‘do exist, but they are , : 
en oe ‘atypical... Some of. the symptoms of ‘serlous educat tonal distress are: « _ 
a eS . GP re a 


ey ‘Wehieanent scores: lower ‘than regional, jrees |grd'nation F 


“ averages; ; “ts i 
. “alarmingly high dropout rates, particularly. a am ng — 1 
s . teenagers; ys. 


ae escalating. incldence of In- schoot violence;: | 
Repeat te postsecondary’ Study :and work optians; ... = 
cdl da minority tsolatton and covert if not overt racism 


“—e . %2 . "tn Spite of: desegregation mandates;, ~ . oe Py 
ros os J 4 a retreat of urban middle class’. students,” black ‘and white, 
oe “ee OS to. private: ‘schools; a) oe 
wo a public lack ef | confidence which translates ines wind Ung: vn 


: _ financial, support; . . ‘ 
- curbansschool district bureaucracies that are resistant to . 
7 change. ° 2 . y ye ase Se. 2 


4 ee ? 


rr 1 recognition of .the plight of bace: ‘schools, U.S. Comm ss toner. : 
a oe “Ernest L. Boyer. established the Urban High School Reform Initlat Ive ese 
‘ os in-1977. The Interbureau leaders on thls U.S. Office: of’Education- ~. i. 7): 
: {USOE) task force hoped that the confluence of. diversé. expertise would «.. 
a : bead to dynamite few’ v directions’ for bed rss: urban. secondary educattonal . 
meet pollcy. . | _ hae = 4 sf 


During. ‘Its two-year study, the Urban High ‘Schoo! Reroru Initiative . 2 €% 


, ee ‘ - surveyed large: city high school condi tions and assessed the. impact of 
% .  USQE: programs on. those : schools. Our preliminary, Internal study: - 


-_ ; | a | completed in August, 1978, the Phage. il Report_on Extended Urbah. High . 
es Shoot Refa > Found cr urban teenagers: are likely” to get an Anterior 


’ ° 


we 9% Fs se” a oe ane et 
~ » @ducatton and that USOE is dotng almost nothing about ht. Only”one 
‘USOE program could legttimately be sald to have an urban’ seco dary |. 
. focus: the ‘Alcohol and Drug Abuse Educatlon Program (ADAEP) ”, Out of: ~ & 
$11.3 bt ton in program funds approprtated for ‘FY 1979, ‘only: one “ 
two-milltion dollar program Was aimed specifically at Inner city 
‘secondary students.’ Of course; some other programs devote a portion — 
" of thelr funds-to the education of. these ‘young people. Yet there * _ 
_ 18 no cr#tical mass-of federal funding euprant for urban secondary, * . 


school st ss 
: _ : * t . we 3 Fe 


~ .The jutssion of Federal. goyerhment Support and Intervention Tn | 


e confines of. unresponsive © |: 
Tic school system cannot or wilt | 
not respond td these challenges, others wil]. Witness the voucher - 
movement ‘In Callfornta, the surprising stabi llty,of private schools’ - 
_* Jn a time of enrollment decline; and the recurrtng prospect’ of tultion 
‘tax credits that would make those schools even more alluring.” 
The task of assesstrig urban education 1s necessarily one that Inciudes 
dealing with broad social, economié and polttical factors. Demo~ - 
p-graphics, employment ahd other measures of socfal well-being are 
‘reflected In disparities In basfc skills and tn dropout rates. “We — 
began to-talk about this in the Phase ! Report. “We completed the . . 
- analysts tn Chapter One, . "WHY URBAN SECONDARY", ‘by citing .these "Urban: - 
* Factors" and ‘by discussing current. educational Issues ("Schooling °° 
Factors"'),"the contemporary teenager :("'Adolescent, Factors"), and the 
Status of government support for urban secondary educatton (''Kederal 
' and State Aid. Factors"). A case can be madé for overwhelming need In- 
_ urban secondary schools. 7 oe oe eet 
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The Ini€tative recognized from the start -thgt local urban éommunTtles \_ 
. had to share.teasponstbility for the education of thelr adolescents. — Slee 
.. | Consequently; thetask force launcld stx pllow outreach projects / | ° 
'«* which aré-reklewdd-brlefly Ii Chapter “Two, "PILOT OUTREACH ACTIVITIES: . 
* “and evaluated’ fh. "full by team leaders In Appendtx €. All six weré> a 
. _" designed to test the feasibility of Iinking the urban secondary school ° 
* “to the world olitgide: to.the home, the world of work and ather:.com~ 
*  munit tlpns. “We hoped “that the pllot projects could alleviate 
some of the pressures that currently I(nhibM the schools! ability to ’ 
_ teach youngsters Mow.to read, wrlte and, Feason. The’ pllot'projects | 
"| are:” t., Urban Feedback #"td Improve-the sensitivity of- Federal and... 
: - .. State educational program ménagers to urban. secondary school cond! tions; 
a 2. Prevention Rather Than Remedtation - to reduce destructive behavior : " 
| . . 9 among urban students through the development of ''feeder'' school énviron-. . 
ou, 7 sy. Ments that strengthen student self-esteem and att! tudes, toward educa- ay PM 
ge ge .  stlonal, achtevement ; 3. Volunteer Caréer® Planning. Networks - to encouragg a 
és “2 + community volunteers to help: Individual. urban adolescents with career | : 
eR 4 planning; 4. Lifelong Opportunity Cente _7_an_Antegrated_services —— —-—-.—---4 
. 3 : ."  . dellvery model to. ef fer centralized educational and .occupational Infor- , 8 
oe, mation, personallzed guidance and referral services to all age groups} 
* i ' 5, Urban Secondary Exemplary Programs - to identify ard disseminate’ ’ 
—  * exemplary educattonal programs conducive to urban secondary school fe- . 
~ ‘form; 6. LegisTatton to Extend Urban Secondary School*’Reform = to draft 
wo “Tegislation.on the basts of testimony from urban ‘secondary school con~ | 
ie » stituents. “Several of the pilot efforts. met with considerablé success . ” 
Soe & . | and are being Institutionalized. Others taught particlpants, from the ae 


local, State and Federal levels some Important. lessons about interven- 
.tlon. and Tnnovatiion in.urban education, “©. a ne o| 


.» “Federal government suggestions for r&form must be based, on, (actual fy 
J“, . 7s derived from) what Focal urban practitioners‘and citizens .know-they  - | « 
. '  #- -need.- We listened to the testimony of: nearly 1,000 peopl&-from 24 | . 
. . of America's 25 largest clttes, 47 other -princtpdl urban.centers and 
sg." > 25 smaller munictpalittes tn Regional Urban High. School, Canferences. 


< 


_ _ Tén big. city school. digtricts and USOE's Reglonal Offices hosted vary- 
/ * Ing mixes of. urban. secondary ‘school students, parents; teachers, , 


counselors, principals, superintendents. and other district administrators, |. ° 
: State and local school board members, other State officials, bustness, — 
Le community organization and .pubtic agency léaders, legislative staff, a 
we bs . ¢lerles, respresentattves of: higher .educatton*’ and .natltonal -organiza- - 9 

i thon leaders. - They told us what they wanted thelr secondary gchools — ad 
to do! They alerted us to the school stte-level problenis -they face 
ae a -every day and that we tend to overlook. It was out: Job ‘to comple the 

, (Findings from, twenty regional reports and present. them In such a way. 

ae eee , that other Fedéral and State program. officers wouldpay*atténtlon and 
— _. 4, act on them. This we attempted to do In’ Chapter Three, "STRATEGIES FOR « 
* ~ + «REFORM. The five major themes for reform are: —_ . 4 
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eer Shared DeclstoncMaking throu h School ‘site Counct!s and School 
Co fa Ste Budgeting} ” . ‘ y? 
~ * tt. Dtverse-Learnting Environments requiring $!te specie blue ings 
. for Educattona] #Pragram Development and’ Professtona Development; 
/ , FEL. School ~Commurtt ty Development Including — Networking with the urban | 
2 “+ communtty and Coordinated’ Youth Services; 
“IV. School Finance. and Red Tape Reform to reduce management complex~ =. 
“ 5? Ity of urban secondary: s¢hools; and 
Vi; Research and Qi sseminatlon targeted for the extraordinary: needs 
_* of adolescents. | 2 # 


- . 
wes 


-¢hapter Three highlights major strateglés} enumerates iaportant ew. ee 
recommendatlons;and syntheshzes the roles of eigniftcant Individuals, A : 
. organizations: and thé: Federal government., ; ot es % - 

a «' . The key to reforn Seains vito be time: , time fot educators, cae afarly 
hones eT Ne 1 “toéxerttse educattonal “Teadership, ‘to conduct ne 4s. os 
0 a assessments, - to design comprehensive educatignal ‘phans;,.tttie ‘Forty ache” oe 

ee a " ers to Thnovate, to enlist= the act lve. involvement: of parents, ie 
7 and community members and organtzatfons< "Reducing paperwork and red 
y . : tape can provide more time for otharhactivities. as : - 


: i To be raspens tive. .to cha Miveree feuds of its maveleultunarsand dis-; 
proportionately poor clientele, the Inner city Junior or sentor high 
school ‘must change. Righd, traditional | progtan structures Must be -- 
SO divers! Fisd, . “ a _ 
Clty, ktds are smart ‘In many. ways. - TV, echnelons: and complex urban: 
envirdhments. make these adolescents "'streetrwise." It Is tough to: 
motlvate them-In four-walled classrooms+for sx hours, five days a > 
week, “Th schools must capi tallze, on the rich: resources that abound In 
~— ° . cites: the varted careers td explore, the museums, \Ibrartes, govern~ 
« 5 Ing bodles,- golleges,- theatres, recreational factlitles, sporting §.°). — 
a ,events and community centers. Whef this ‘does-not “ many nd 


be 


“‘clty youth will préfer the tmmedlacy of street IIfe to emingly 
- Meantngless drudgery of thelr schools. To fulfill- thel 1 of - oo 
‘easing youths' transition from the educational process to a productive 
‘adulthood, “the schools. must: work. with and through, pete urban environ, 
ments. 4,4 


oan F - _ e ae bee 
f as ‘ ‘ 


. For’ thts result to occur, the Federal government will have to efodus , 
» |. efts ‘own prlorithes to supply’ the high risk capital, necessary ‘to Insti~* - - 
\ gate change... Without Federal leadershtp and ‘without real Incentives 
. for reform, the States or thelr own.Initfattve are-not \tkely ‘to come 
> - ta the ald of ‘thelr troublesome cl'ty schools. Even with concerted * os #s 
. , State schoo finance reform efforts under way in more than twenty _ a oe, 
Lo : ’ — 


* 
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“5~: 
_ -s & * . eRe 23 AP ine ‘s | ae 
-1 States, researchers report that, so far, the ba ara de 
Ifttle to accomplish equa¥ization of spending. They fall far. short 
of achleving true funding parity for overburdened Udpan. school systems. 
Nor for that matter ca&h urban school districts alone be expected to 
a — find the extra money it would ‘take to revamp thelr secondary school 
programs. They are much more likely to “write-off the adolescent 
‘, + . "tune-outs" and drqpouts as lost; causes and stIck to the established 
prioritles of concentrating on the much more tractable elementary 
school chl ldren. But ‘the gains being made-tn these Jnner clty grade 
schools are being lost in the junlor and senior high school, Steps 
. ar® recommended to maintaln..the progress made In the elementary 
schools. : : _ #2 
ces - ge of os 68 Ho . nae 
Schools generally reflect the socto-economic conditions of the comnun- 
. Itles they serve. Policymakers are aware of ‘the Intensl ty: and com= / 
— _ plexity of the problems facing core citles. Federal and State. govern- . 
ments are interventrig with some success In houstng, transportation, 
economic rehabflitation, employment and elementary educatlon. Though 
leading social sctentists have argued that schools can mitIgate the 
7 ‘social, economlc and cultural ‘disadvantages of poverty and ractal bias, ~~ 
-others jdisagree. There has not yet been a consensus df Support for ald . 


for the urban secondary school. . ” 
a ‘ -. woe ae : 
We tn the Federal government must generate. coherent. urban secondary .- 
educatlon policies that ‘foster local capacity for reform, and that give 
| 3. local educators tlnie, funds and other resources, to coordinate big clty — 
. eS . education programs on dehalf of young people. The first step In_ the. 
, developmint of the Policy Reconmendattons pregented in Chapter Fodr — 
r , [s the legislative analysis; Federal Educational Law and Urban Secon~’. 
dary School Reform: Re ine 


- . “Federal Support. It appears in full tn Appendices A and B, ‘By match- - 

Ing major recommendations emanating from ‘the Urban High School Reform ~ * 
i. _ conferences {g sections of existing Federal legislation, we hope to : 
meet three objectives: . Sa at oe 


2 


, ho: a ‘ 


}. ‘To help urban secondary school practitionets get the best use 
‘from presently available Federal funds, as new urban or . e 
« Secondary legislation is ankikely at thls pines _ “a : 


2. To make Federal and State educatlonal, program managers more ) ¢ 
aware of urbati secondary $chool needs and more able to use” 


. . _ . thetr program funds to. meet those nééds; and 
® . og * ; ‘ . in ns . ok . : ‘i 
| 3+ To determine what programs hold. the most potential for serving — ” 
oe as the bulwark of an effectively coordinated Federal urban <-  * 
_ secondary education policy. ° - : : : 
eared . , . -« ‘ re ee 
‘ 7 ‘* 
ie . tea a % f 


i ve. 


Act (ESEA) [8° part tes 


 _-Tangyage ore 


Full y endor's ig 


since 1965." That says something to ys! 


’ : We oi alt as : : a at an 
a ar ae : oe . Bos . 
Federal educational legislation ts much broader than many. educators 
realize. The recent lwWreauthor! zed Elementary and Setondary Education . 
Marly progressive, ' tt Is certalnly amenable to. 
‘supporting many urban secondary school reform activities. — . 
v4 7 . 
Regressive inter gtatlons of the law at every level of government 
effectively dectniate [ts potential Impact. Federal, State and local 
program spec! tits ak afratd to go out.on a limb. Wary of legal 
complicattons, a Naldits, they create the restrictive regulations 
and other admtilstrative bottlenecks that defeat Congresstonal Intent. 
Although not neghssdxidy explicit In Its reformism, the legislative 
could support all. @f ou recommendations that call - 
‘lated change: |. - .. 4 Os 


for.locally: { ae 
p- ‘a! - . : 
ithe tradition yof State and local control of public 
education, Congress Is not willing to give the Federa) government . 
‘the prereoae ivi to direct thts reform. It certatnly wants the legtsla~ 
tion to foster: local educational leadership. - Congress is also dts-- 
Inclined jtaward enacting direct’ or "exclusively urban'! education 
legislati¢n to the detriment of other constituencies. Broader ald to 


the disadvantagéd In rural as well as urban areas 13 ‘more ‘appeal Ing 
‘to-our nation's representatives. But there Is'a "hidden urbarf 


agenda’. in ESEA ‘that Is signiflcant enough to warrant comments like ~ 
those hard at a November, 1978, meeting of ‘the Counct) of Great Clty 
Schoolg::" tis’ the greatest plece of legislation for urban educatton 
Unfortynatély, some Federal program officers may not be‘as enthuslastic, 
as they, should be about the effort to help urban secondary schools. - 
ect ‘Ould blame the presumed suburban-rural blas af Federal and 
State edy 

quo that\e 


\sts tn any etitreriched organization, we: must acknowledge 
that many Ajreaucrats are hesitant about overstepping the -boundar tes 
af the prastirlbed FederM role. In public educatton.. The Jaw prohibits: 
USOE: from eXerclsing control or directing: local educational practices. 
It certainly ts’ not preclidedsfrem providing: leadership, technical. 
assistance and Wigrkct ng thodwdis GEseffective programs. 
" fs MES ee ; eg 
A special Initiative must advocate. We do net expect all of our 
recommendatlotis to be Implemented automatically - tomorrow. We do, 
however, Intend to provide a framework for a strong Federal urban’: 
secondary education pollcy. “4 A 


‘ ~ 
v 


In Chapter Four, "THE PEDERAL ROLE IN. URBAN, SCHOOL REFORM: ‘POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS,"' we concluded that the ‘status quo ‘}s not acceptable, 
The cage has been made agaln and agatn for the needs of students aad 


. staffs of urban secondary schools. Nevertheless, ‘we conc) uded + (despite. 


& : : 7 “4 
an 5 ‘ “a ' ; “ ee. AP pit 


ational bureaucracles, or the Impetus to. maintain the status |: 


a — & ‘ a ae nr : : Ma are 


‘our, Inittal charge to propose new legislation) that. at present ft 
vo Is unlikely that more elementary and secondary leglslative programs © 
could be enacted, We noted the flextbitlty of existing legislation. — 
The best) approach for the Immediate future, we belleve, would be the -. 
‘4 . _, targeting of “concentratton” grants and other discretlonary: funds 


” 


_ toward urban secondary’ programs. . 


| es Rs, 
Our specific recommendations are: 


+ 1. Encourage targeting these new and/or untargeted funds to urban. 
nM 8 secondary school programs, coordinated with those of. conmuni ty ~ 
organizations; - . " gt 4 nd 

; ow ; * fy 

, oo. 2. .Establish a special advocate position for secondary school. 2 or 


Improvement, especially for urban schools (but without pre~'.. 
"cluding ajd to demonstrably under-served schools outside ” 
urban areas);, ee RF ‘7 
3. --Develap a coherent: Federal policy that gives. prtority for. oo ee 
.o« few funds on “untargeted funds’ to the urban secondary schools. " 


2 New legislatioqn would not be anticlpated in the near term, but new 
ee - legislative Initlatives could well be an outgrowth of modest successes . °° 
* from the ‘limited actlons belng undertaken without any’ spectal funding. © 
ae “3 pat oe ‘ . ae . Se 
We belleve-that strong Federal leadership ts necessary to overcome . oe 
the Inertta ofall level's of the education pire Rederal, State 
and local. Combining ‘Internal advocacy with successful technical assts- ~_ , 
tancé activithes Is.expected to lead to a new consensus ‘on Federal prior-- 
ities. Such a consensus cquld In turn lead to proposals that Congress 
aa , - would find attractive, creating new Federal programs In support of tm- 
ee _ proving public secondary education. Targeting additional ald toa . = 
7 we neglected Iével of schooltng should fot necessarlly require reductdons , 2 
in the funds now aldocated to students In elementary schools or In. 7a | 
_post~secondary Instttutlons. Juntor high school and senior high school ©. |. 
 students' needs, and those of thelr teachers and principals, must. be 
4 _ taken-as serlously as those of any other age group. © 


. . é . 
a 7 ~ «We, In the Urban High School- Reform Initlative posé thé question: = °° + 
| "Why not the best for Inner city teenagers?". It Is a challenge that 
: calts for immediate résponse. We hope that thls report may serve as.. oe ae 
ve * ah agent ‘against Inaction and Inertia, ‘and as an Incentive for Initias Pa 
» tive on behalf of: the young peopte tn*our large cities., They deserve - ¢ 
,ho less than our best efforts. “.° --, —- ee 
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“ eRIciouE 
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os Chapter One: WHY URBAN SECONDARY. SCHOOLS —-.' 


ae : The most pressing problems Ciontind abit S4ucat {on in ‘the! Ul. a 
5 today are in urban secondary schools. Successful large city na ° 


ne ee programs do exist, but these successes are atypical. In most urban . 
- °° Junior and senior high schools one or more of these symp toms of. set ious 
peucenicnal: distress can be found: ; . 


achievement scores lower than the regional, State and . 
natfonal averages; : “4 
~ alarmingly high dropout pares 
oo escalating incidences of in-school: violence; 
~ "battle fatigue" stress symptoms in students and ‘staff 
Ste . »princtpal turnover rates well above the average; 

3 - Limited post*secondary study and work options; ne 
.continui ng minority tsolation and covert if not overt 
Lo racism fn spite of desegregation: mandates; - ae 
-4 retreat of urban middle-class studénts to private schools; _ a 
a public vote’ of fo-confidence which translates into pawns eng. 

. financial support; a : i . 
os ae .urban school district ‘resistance to change; and ~— . ’ st 
a" / "Federal and Staté.government retuctance tg help. | 2 i 
Bae . _ ; “ : ; ; ' ; F 3 | aoe im Wg. 
ca These factérs come as no surprise to policy, mak&Xs_av aware that schools . 
. -* generally reflect the- soglo- economic: condi tions’ “of the communities . _ a 
‘ <<; 2 they serve. ; e . . ts ; 


. 


: . : F . , see . , j- 
| URBAN FACTORS ‘quis, te “ie "ae. oe. 
. ae ‘ e-. : : | . . 
ae —. °° Citles are: in trouble. The hation's Fifty largest show étizable areas 


of urban distress. 58% of all large cities and cats counties 


: qualify far Urban DeVelopment Act grants targeted «for severely dis- : 
ea '  tressed areas (HUD, Pockets.:.; ont P. ver) Central citles are 
° particularly, hard hit. a . Ls 
. me > ; s 
.Médfan income for central city residents [n constant 1976 . ° 
an ° «  dolbkars is $1,258 below the national median and $4,719 © 2 ee 
ee below the suburban median; ‘ 
" yo 
: The percentage of population. in doverty is. er Ap central a 
: cities HUD, 1979, P.v. ) ae : i 
& 


% in Poverty 1970. &% In Poverty 1979 


. .. 7 central cities ef: re “& 1558 
eo i suburbs ° . 8,1 _ '- 6,9 


: : os . : a ; ‘ 


.The eapiinins gap ismeen black and ae residents In: 
“eltlés and between urban-and ee residents. Is 
substantial 0D, Pockets..., 1979, p. 6): 


1976 8 Median ‘Income 


T 


ALL Families Ss White Black °° 
$14,958 In metro. areas * $16,767 $ 9,984 
/_ i _ In central ciltles. Ws 086 = 9, 361 
. ‘Outside central . 
-elttes. - | Ee \7, 699: 12, 1037, 
Nat Ive amet teane. over 50% of whom ee dn cltles rank. at. 
. the lowest of all racial and ethnic. groups tn Income oe on 
7 (Schul thels, 1976, Pe es ee 4 | ae. 


The. cost. of living ‘for a any of 4 Is 8 higher in urban. 
: that in, non-urban areas (HUD,. Pockets 7.) ‘1979, “p. 6). 


. 
% 


‘Denaaraphte data lndicate. that central. cities. are also Incteasingly 
minority. Isolated (Hub, Working. alps 1979,. Ps 1)e 


Population migration sevecie: that whites. continue. to move out . 
‘of central cltles at.a rate considerably higher: than. that of ~ 
“blacks. Net Rate of: ‘Movememt out of Central Cities between . 
1975-1977 figured as‘a percent of their hopalactons: white * 
os 983 black ds 3k; Hispanic - +3. 0% ~ 


‘ a st . 
~~. 80.7%. f all minorities live In metropolitan areas; 66; 1% 3 
cds live hy central euilee 
.* 
Urban resident » as well as society asa whole, are aware 7 
of the special problems: facing citles. Urban btack and Hispantc 
-( respondents aie generally two-to-three times more concérned about a. 
- severe problems of crime, drug addi¢tion,. unemployment, condt tton ae 
of housing and lack of.medical care than their white urban counterparts. 
Noreover, all groups ‘surveyed: vLewed urban areas as the worst m 
: communi ties in which te Live am ease children (HUD, mes p65 ). ‘ 


4 


SCHOOLING. FACTORS on 


Not cothe dently: city, sdlinsis are also’ perceived rs an groupes 
‘surveyed as the worst of all schooltng choices (HUD, 19978, p.67). 

" those most recently gradyated, 18-25 years old metropol Ltan “wt 
residents, give them, the lowest ratings, followed by restdents ~ 
of: ran areas. with populations of more. than: one miI on. - 


wee 


ic 


% 


Principal’ authority. —. * =e = — 


-. There are few new teachers to bring in new ideas, and | kttle ‘money 
“to réfrain°existing staff.. -Without ways to rekindle creativity, many - 

older teachers stay on for the paychéck and: benefits. A recent «© *— x 

national survey of 1;600 high School principals found that” for many 


 10= a _ _—_ f ee oo 


- The sheer numbers of: scuth attending: schools in large erties 


2! highlight the need to focus attention:on thelr-schools. . h 
31.1 mil lien childrén attend schools In cities with populations — 
_ Of 50,000 or more (Statistical Abstract, 1978, p,142).. wees r 


Nearly one third attend schools in systems. of 25,000 or more 
students. (NCES, 19795 P fle . «* 


The size of urban secondary schools aggravates the ‘s}tuation. 


‘Nationally, the number of high schools has remalned constant 


for the past, twenty-five. years, while enrollment has ‘more than - 

doubled (Statistical Abstract,-1978, pp 132, 154) 5 - Although -:, 

decline will ease the problems, .a high school with &,000-5, 000;'$tudents | 
is not uncommon tn.cities. Studies tndicate that as: the size — 

of staff and-student. body Increases. arithmetical ly, school management | 
complexity increases exponentially.’ This factor, ad 


finanging, loss of ‘students, aging ‘teaching staff.in'a clésed job 


: market, outmoded management systems; . Inadequate ly. trained.school |. 
"managers, growing litigation, new collective. bargaining constraints, 


and growing public'disenchantment with high costs social services - 


“exacerbates the already difficult day-to-day operation of village | > 
size secondary: schools. Jnby the schools have’ nane of the @ 


neighborhood characteristics of a village. They tg@gd to-be large” 


: impeiqonal Institutions where. the traditional. pie pal who Bers 


everyone jis a rarity. : 


; Even with ‘the current. decline. in student siccinene. secondary schools 


remain crowded.: Pup! 1/tedcher ratios are high; student/counselor. 
ratios are absurb - 94271 In New York City and averaging 600 -700/1 


in most big citles. (Golding 1977, p.36)..' “Battle fatigue'} or 
"burn-out"! is ah increasingly common explanation for ‘teacher ' 


absenteeism and withdrawal from urban schools. - The threat of physical 
and psychic violence compounds the sense of having lost control of 
their classrooms. Teacher groups. complain that the results of well. 
meaning student rights advocacy Is the erosion of * teacher and 


Declining enrollments g&neral ly freeze the: sive of teaching ieee 


the personal. and financial ‘rewards of their careers were no longer . 


_sufficient. ‘One quarter indicated intentions to quit; and those. _ 
that wera identifted as the very. best were quitting faster - . Presumably 


« because the Rennes of wenels doing jobs well burn them out faster 
© (SeHgman, 1978). ; ; . oe 2, 


t : aa) 
. “ : * 
sg Ss we 
. : " ‘ : 


déd-to the *~*. . 
- general praplems. facing most. éducational systems” today - uncertain , 


aie: 
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& Whites °° ~ %Minorities* | ; 
Atlanta a , 
1968 38.2 61,8 5, 
“ , ; 1978. Ya ° 9,8. oO 5 
“3 Boston - | | . 
~~ T9B , 3 - 68.4 31.5 
-- 1978 . 38.6 ¢ 1h 
“> Chicagow, - : | 
° rset 37.6 A2e3-0 * 
* 1978 x | @ “eh CES * a FG 4 
Los Angeles ©. ae a 
. 19  . 53.6. kG. 
oe ge f 2 29.6 70.4 
. +258 of the children in’ the 28: major citles of the Council of © .- 
' “Great City Schools come from non-English speaking =° - oso 
families (Council of. Great City Schools, 1979,-p. 7); 
4 ron : sg | : ; 
v 4 - & 
: ‘ 7 & : : 
“ y » 
. t - : ¢ o 2 ; 
 4r. ia ’ Dig J of 
#4, See a oF. . 


: ’ “aE as _ an : ie aa eS a ee 7 4 
- City school principals have the addi tional burdens of dealing with 
“complex student populations and the external‘urban environment * 


- which impinges-on the schools. It 1s not’ unconimon ‘to hear of 1 , 
“senior high. schools that must chain and padlock ‘school’, 


‘city’ junior ang 
exits: f§"kedb out drug dealers and communi ty criminal. elemen'ts. 
Such security precautions, though necessary, produce a siege-like © 

‘atmosphere and could have disastrous results fn a fire emergency. 
Probably most aggravating for the urban principals are. the Federal, 
State and local regulations designed to assist and/or. protect the 
rights of the-poor and minority students, oS ; 


a gs 


Urban school populations are increasingly poor find minority: 


_ + The percentage of AFDC students in the 28 Great City Schools 
* >. has Increased by an average of 10.3% between 1970-75. ‘In 
Chicago, Detroit and Washington, D.C: the percentage more 

than doubled (Council of Great City Schools, 19777 Table 5). 


- ,Thé «concentration of minority students in public schools ig. ti<“‘i=‘<CS 


rising (Cofncil of Great City: Schools, 1979) 2.3 


SAMPLE OF ENROLLMENT CHANGE IN-LARGE CITY. SCHOOL SYSTEMS” 


Soe 


“yy 


‘ 


.The percentage ot tlack. students atteniitig minority. nist 


schools (90- 100% minority) has. Increased: between 1970-1976, 


Northeast .and-remains‘high throughout the country. The propors 
tion of Hispanics: attending mROCKEY Isolated schools has also 
risen (NCES, 1979) Be 58). : 


centers, whatever its 


to non-public ‘schools, 
are bad, 


‘resources. 


aT SSUES « 


achievement: are not’clear. 


the Findings of Katz, 


Blacks attending 
90-1003 mitority 
isolated schools 


on 
¥ a 


Hispanics attending 


~— 90-100% minority, 
isolated schools - 


extent, has hurt inner city schools. Families | 
that do stay. are,’ ‘unfortunately, turning with greater regularity sn 
Given the. public perception that city schools 


it is not surprising that students, tlack and white, who. 
can afford it-are leaving ‘the schools ,-wéakening them even more. | 
- Private,schools are not only drawing away middle-class students, they. - 
are also getting, the attention of legislators who listen to middle 
“class: voters ~ witness: the scramble to introduce tuition tax credit 
5 \ Educatjonal vouchers such as Californias Family Choice 
proposal also stand to help non-public.schools compete 


; Voters wha do not send their children to 
hic schools will be more’ reluctant to ae Aigher, ‘schoql budgets 


Fhe effects. “oF ~ninority isolated een school ing on educational . 
Proponents of desegregation point, to” . 


.*’ 


~ 


in’ the 


Kenneth Clark and others that reveal significant 


and negative | ‘Impacts - on, both blacks: and whites of segregated . 
education. 


¢ 


’ On.the other hand, 4 growing number. of minority leaders 
‘proclaim’a need for excellent’ education. in. all schools regardless of. 
the race or ethnic background of the student: population: . Many note — 


that desegregation efforts which ‘place’ children in hostile school 


rates . in many. desegregatthg Inner city ‘schools. 


_ environments may have quiet ionable educational benefits. ‘Tensions 
‘and racist perceptions.about the behavior ‘of minority. teenagers 
are prabably behtnd the, disproportionately high mtnori ty. aspera ee _ 


ae 


~ 


1970, s«1976 =~ 1970 1976 

Continental UsS.. . 46.9 - 39.5 30.2. Bocce 

; Northeast -_ Soe * 4g 5ONT 50.6 © 53,9. 

| ‘Border States/D.C. 64.3 | 52.2 a2 - 5,9 

South 343° 234 36.700 T3585, 

«Midwest <4 66,0 | 59.8 » 11,2 23.7 

Mest. 8 2 ee 1319 16.0. Se 190 

~ is ge (NCES, 1978, oe BT Se : 
2 The weeiy debated NEL ight!oF* whites, or white "Flutter", from urban” — 


achievement (Annual Evaluation Report} USOE, 1977,. p.162-163) 
* 30 would leading edugators -such as Clarkiwho assert that 


- at the .05/lével. + y 
1’ 


Research Institute and others 
caerman ‘ 


"ERICe 


vams Administered: by USOE 


impact of ESAA Programs on actual student 


shows minimal initial 


"segregation leads. to academic retardation of black children and- 


“moral retardation and moral schizophrént& in white children'! 
' (Education Daily,.May, 1978), . ae Ay t 


+ : 
e 


: : Los : so + ; , 4a, aa - ae 5 
The knowledge that urban schools are incrédis ingly minority isolatéd is 


ae 1 : 1 


alarming in light of achievement score comparisons. % 


"DIFFERENCES FROM NATIONAL MEANS SCORES gh 7 
LEARNING AREAS, BY AGE AND RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP: AGE 17. - 
Reading - Career & Occupational . ‘Selehce Math 
ee ee Development -  . * | . ae 
: V974-75 Sat) ware N9/2°7 5. » 1972773 a 
- ie 4a)  (b) (by - OD) wee (b) 7 
Black  -16.44 (7h) -1%5.96 (.89)  -10.32 (61) -19.83 (60). 2 
-White’ 2.78 (.22), 2.19 (19) 22.13 (20) 363 32) 
Hispanic -I1.42 (1.54) =7u65 (2708) 11.08 (1.08) - 14.36 (1.02) 2 


oo ite . \ : ; gat Lae zo |. ty at : 
NOTE: All differences from the national mean. scores are significant: 


% ? 
ae A a _ ae 7 Pa a 7 : ¥ Be . oe 
(a) Percentage point differences from mean achivément scores. e 
(b) “Standard error of the. difference (NCES ; 1978, p. 94). cS ae: 


The causes. ‘of urban secondary schooling problems remain uncertain. 
However; if student’ achievement scores are «sed asthe criterion.for 
success, these schools are failing. National studies-by the National 
Center for Education Statistics, :Decima Research, Stanford . ee 
s reveal: that (USOE Policy Memorandum, 1978): 
Students fron Tow-income fartilies in large cities have. 
substantially ‘lower «achievement than do, students from 
low-income families in -smaller citigs and non-urban areas.: oe 
This *findkng appears bdth-in the percentage of children 
who have low achievement and’ in the mean scores of indi- ad, 
- Vidual studérts; - 3 : ad, ee a a nat a te 


ar 


-as a school's level of poverty increases, the level of 


_ educational} need, increases disproportionately. «At.-poverty : i ‘ 
“levels above 20% in inner-city schopls, there is'a marked <_ en 
/ rise in. incidencé of low-achfevement; and rt a ee 
«$0c io-eédnomic composition of a*school-'{s'a factor. in _ . 
achlevemen.t.: Low sachtevement ts related to the level of - - 
ee a ‘ 7 ‘ iy bn 
oO povérty of a student's schoolmates. : ne, 
, : , a . - @ ; * ; 
» * es . Ho 
& : -% : ¢ & 
e ; = ai aS i : : ; 
: ote 4 cad me j i: * 4 5 
: a ¢ * eo a ~- ; : : 
fag! ay 8: ; : : 
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gS “contraversy exists over. test bias’ arid eee megsut - eon: 


wo. 


7 . 


’ considerable’ odds with urban “studel ite 
> productive. Dedicated :profeseionaTs will give up on inner city | a 
schools, choosing instead the relative security of- suburban systems, - 


“voted to do, is unfair to urban secondary schools. Beyond that, the , 


"- suggest that high unemployitent rates for minority teenagers are ° 


oweVer educaton Is an important factor for future ‘employment. Rand 


. aba 7 . Oe 
: #14~ wt ee ey 
te ! . * ‘ 
‘< : aes ure : . 
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-achhevement .of. fvinor i ties and poor, ‘students. The prolt. Be on n eo 
of ‘mintmum compe tency, requirements fas, threatening implications. 
‘for urban and minor!ty, Students and schools. ‘Tests that are 
wactally or culturally: btased-or, just plain too hard: for poorly. ° 
educated kids may jeave.s tudeh ts who: have faj thful ly: finished .schoot 
with nothing ‘to show for.their labors, Egpet tally. unfair.aré the.” 
hastily erected minimum ‘compe tency systems that do not give. current | ee 
. Juntors and seniors: time to ¢atch up. A: Federal. judge in Florida’ 
agreéd after reviewing ‘graduation requirements that failed 20% . ae a 
of blacks and: 2% of white (Newsweet rae 1979). 7 The hs 
minimum competency furor has also mpttte tedchers, principals: and even 
entire schools targets: for blame N sparagement. To threaten gee ete 

of educators struggling against: 
Mapopulations. is surely counter- 


To put entire schoovs on probation if they cannot. get 85% of thelr. eo 
Seniors td pass minimum competency tests (or tf they. surpass. a 5% -e a  e 
_déoogut rate’ or 10% truancy rate), as New York State's Regents* © s 


focus:on minimum instead oft maximum competency can only damage the - — rl 
otal aducatighel programs as epaghers Scrennile to ae) | test: skIEls” 

into students. gs Be ee . 
“Unfortunately, the reality is that. many ‘postsecondary nd job at 
‘We do not «= Pup oh 


training options are bagtd on just such ‘test outcomes. 


solely a result of poor scofes. More. likely, schooling fal lures and - 
lack of jobs are symptomatic of larger sotietal fatlures. wet respect 
to minority and urban youth. J. hs Sex i ae 


Corporation researchers recently, concluded that education accounted 
for 47%. of. the rise in ea¥ings for black men and. 33% of ‘the Increase 
for black women Clues ion Dally, May, 1978). Studies. by the National. 
“Sctencé Foundation link progress toward waye equity with wh Ite work . 
to improvement: of. the quality. of black education. « 
—$choo! dropout , rates, while declining nationally, remain high in.urban - 
areas. Addi tionally, while the dropout rates have been falling for 
minorities,. they are still disproportionate in comparison to whites. <’- 


rong. & . Bi he age tee ye ey S erty 
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_ Persons Not Enrolléd tn School anNat High Schodl. 
Graduates, by Age, Raclal/Ethnic Group, and*Sek:. 1967-77 ° 
- a ane ae i oe ee Pe 
ace 3 : i .: ee i) ; 
. White male * ee, 3.20. 
_¢ Whike female . . ~ 4 S18 
_ Byack mate . a" 4 21.2. 
ar latk: femate ; ee 19.7 
“> °/ Hispanic tale © $0.2" 
“~Hispante’ female .. . 32.3 
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* Correlattons between adult educational attalnment and employment —; 3 
"status, Income level, job’ satisfaction; yoter participatign, lytic? pg 
activities and educational attainment ‘of children point strongly ta, ): 

the need to reduce’ minority dropout rates. cee oe ee 


; is : . ‘ : a y 
“ ay 7 . 


- ADOLESCENT FACTORS. ; ‘aes 


The concern over dropouts and youth unemployabI I] ty hag igen’ * <a 
. dramatically. gver. the last five years, alt Is. true that the baby: * -. 
“boom ‘conoFt Is now peaking and has flooded the Job’markets) 7 0. | 


ta . é * * 


Unfortunately for the big cities. of our’ country = ‘slack employment’ 
cycles hit the relatively: unskilled, the minorities and: the young 
first. Businesses cannot afford tq give youth summer Jobs, especially 

, In'decliging cittes where, the-poor and minority youth who need work. 

* the mst reside. Government’ figures show’a black teenage (16-19) °°. 
“unemployment rate of 37. percent for 1978°~.thIs in spite of large 
‘scale Federal jobs programs for youth. . Critics have _averred that the 
government count is way off - estimating that anywhere from’ 
60% hattonal ly to ‘80%. and.more In sore cites are more accurate figures 
for black youth without fulltime, regular work (Baltimore’ Sun, 1979). 


(© ts unfair to blame the schools for ‘the unemployment situation. A 
‘majorl ty, of Jobless black youth are bjgh school graduates and many, - : 
have attended college according to the Urban League report. The report 
also states that white high.s¢hool dropouts have lower unemployment’ ° *. 
rates than black, youth with’ some col lege -education. » It becomes clear ~ 
“io coe > a7 sthat ractsnand*demographics play. aslarger ele thah education - a larger ‘ 
oa tele than most Amerleans’ want to admit. _ ' / 


wor 
‘ 4 oe 


baad 


the Job market. are no gsecrét. to inner 


5 ips og The depressing realities of ; a 

ak Vn Ghty youth. o They kitow. that the: promise’ extended to other high schao] 
Le Students of Va-godd. job: and a bright future’! may not apply to them. 

oo, Jt isnot surprising. that they’ tend to ‘lobe Interast In educational . 


Ings <.eveny 
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offer thase.of. the: most creative and dedicated teachers. 
a j a ¢, i . fae eA, oo ms Mee Se ae, - im , _ r 
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ee they: dea: t italy: to tuvnz.titstead-t0' the street - ea “gherbes ingly ae" 
- ae _ to anti~aoclal. behavior: as documen tad ‘by. the Followthg statistics: oe 

| Suicide: ” “the. second: largest kilier of youth betvieen 15-19 - at, 
: years old; the’ rates for young-men-have’ more than doubled. | 
nest 10 years ae of the. Canes hie Pp. oe 


is a mothér; 90%. of. unwed. ino thers mel their children; | | — 
(seaci@s cal Abstract, 1978, p. 65). Téenage pregnoncy . ia, 4 24. 
the single highest. known fause of female student Sroneue 
(Doger Speech, 1979). ce ge a 
. if Del Inquency ~ one out of nine young. sesple will piles a. 

os a . - Juventle court before age 18; (Spillane, working papers, a a 

oO - 77,000 ‘young ‘people are currently Incarcerated In Juvenile «© — 
see an oe detention centers. ‘(Bureau of* the Census, 1978," p. 196) ; = 


\ ro Drug and alcotol ‘abuse visting . in: both urban and ‘rural, 
‘ re 7 _gettings; “Oplate abuse regdins higher in’ urban nafs 
ce 4 : (Mcintosh, et.al, 1979, p.435); and 
¢ , r 3 4 . 
Runaways > “HEY estimates. that 773,000, teens, inost between, 
the aces’ of 5-17," run away, each year because ‘of been Tene 
-with fam ttes afd schoo! (DHEW, 1979),. : 


Many attribute - these symptoms to rapid societal change yer the past 
_eD years - we parcieularty, tn. the fami by .., . 
Aya of ‘pe ean hildren havesncicicesG some Famt ly: - 

a ~ distuption: through death, ‘desertion or, more often, eS 
f aes (NCES, A979, B B. 3)3 + 7 ; a 2e3 

3 The number of single parent fapilies has increased for 
ey et both white and minor ty fami | es over the past-~seven 
: years. For minorities the percentage renalns cons ider- 

ably higher ‘and, Is rts ing more rapidly, (NOES. , 1979, p. 3). 
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2 4 ¥ gy of Single Parent Famitles asa tS - ; 
Me Total of Family Population «™ . ; 
= ! 4 a .7 , 
an ae 1970 1976 
ne € White | oe AN 182 ; 
oh 2 eo . Minority 6 8) 8062. Sel oe x 
F rs i 
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7 a _ re ee eee ar: 
e « -Fhe percentage of whl te children Tiving whth both 
sy - parents'has dropped:.from 92%. in 1960 to 5% tn. 19775 the | 

in & percentage of. black children living with both parents has ; 
ie , \ "- “dropped from Approximately 66% to less than 50% tn 1977.” 
’ ; ‘ (NCES, 1979, P, 3). _ Sone ot ie, ae Sg Lf ; 
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Oe ee The effects of the one parent family on educational] attainment are not | 
= 8 aa ‘ easily measured.. Yet, 63% of. parents..in a recent CBS .pol] felt singles . 
\ : - - parenthodd h&d a negative Impact on education while 3% vlewéd It 
as positive (NCES,~1979, p. 3), - Surveys Of working mothers’ are - 
mon 2 a 4 — significant. «. y LO ae So 


” ; « 5 ¢ aK 
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| 53% of children’6 to 17 yeats old live with mothers wha, 
_ are Inthe labor force (NCES, 1979, p. 3). oy Se 


«463 of parents félt that mothers who- work, had a negative 
. 4 1 effect on thelr children's education; of working mothers / 


* ondy 12% ‘felt their work had positive effects (NCES, 1979, p. 17) 


' teen-assoclated problems are more severe’ there. 


i Bs » Teenage gangs are. reported as ser lous problems more than 
, @ ~'.twice as frequently by ee than by those 
- ae living)outside metropolitan areas. .In urban areas with  . 
™ . high cdncentrations of pdor and unemployed residents. 

gangs were reported as severe .problems more than three | 

times as pften as for residents outside of metropolitan areas 


SO yD, 1978“pp258-259),. ne ot 


: She Secondary school violéfice has réached: alafming levels tn 
as large citles. Witness the intent of Congress’ In .passihg 
the new Safe Schools Legislation; when funded, it Will target 
support to. urban school systems, : x 


.82% of urban secondary schools reported one or fore ° yo 
offences to police In 1975. This compares to a 61% figure 
for non-metropolitan secondary schools -(NCES, 1978,,>p. 90). 


: -Five times more yeapons offertses and four times more | | 
assaults were reported In-central city secondary 


schools as in non-metropolitan secondary schools (NCES, 1978, 


a" Pe 90) . : 
: ‘+, Junior high schools report the: highest percentage of 
7 - Violence per gradé level (NES 1978, p. 90) .. - 
_ _ jy | ee. Pee 5 : - = 
aif 


| Adolescent se ee ge no way limited to large cittes. However, 


~ hoe of robberles and .36% of assaults on urban students occur - . 
i * fnes¢hoolsal though only 25% of thelr. day is. spent In school. _ 
For, 12-15 year olds the figures are 68% of robberies ahd 50% 
‘of assaults (Dlaz, }979). oe ; aa 
In'sp{te of these often debi LU tating Taner ci ty conditions, 
; disturbing urban, school énvironments and degative peer pressures, 
the majority of urban youth continue to, attend school. ‘The majority &. 
are not discipl Ine problems. » The majority want to Jearn and to be 
able to work.. A 1979 poll. of students frpm across the country caatucted 
by fre Gallup organization and ,; the Kettering sFolindatlon shoyed that 
the majority wanted mpre worl:; non-wht tes élled ‘highe an. the. 
AB age on- this question (Proctor; #9#9). (7 88% of ttose polled would 
partdcipate In volunteer work for course dred PG. Arstudy of the ; 
educational glans of high school seniors, reveal a remarkable similar ty 
In‘the percentage of students who hope-to At tend college among blacks, 


. whites and Hispanic high*school_serfors:/ 40.5% of blacks; 49.4% of 
ae whites; and 47.8% of Hispanics (Practor, 1979). That such aspirations 


exist among urban,high school, seniors is testimony to the resilience 
of urban youtn, “ : é . 
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FEDERAL AND STATE ALO FACTORS ~~ ff 


The data we have listed amount to litany calling for Federal and State. 
support of ufban secondary ‘school eform. Currently, services clo 
reach the dropout poryration, ‘the young ‘drug addicts and alcholics, | 
cand Juvenile criminals whose incarcaration and remediation can cost - 
up to $70,QQ ‘per: year. Perhaps mor& deserving are the s.tudents who — 
- continué to struggle agalnst the odds ‘and who continue to hope for a>: . 
chancé, ° Getting Federal and State supgyrt for urban secondary schools ‘-- 
is difficult;*getting It to these youngsters has proven to be nearly: 
impossible. A recent Congresstonal Budge \ Of fice (CBO) analysis - 
(memorandum prepared for Senate Human flesoukces Committee, June 24,. 
1979), founds that poor high school students yet little federal. help 
compared to low-income college students and o¥hers. Even with new’ © 
Comprehensive Employment a d Training Act (CETA) programs ‘that help. 
these teenagers, ae disadvantaged college students qet nine 
times more federal ‘ald than do high school dropoXts, patential dropouts 
and Kigh school graduates who do not continue thetr education, . 
- According to CBO, needy high school students get a average of $163... 
per pupil, dropouts get $267 per person compared to\$1,200 per col lege 
enrol lee.. rit aig ne digappoJnted In the Rresident's, Urban. 
Policy. Inttlatives because education_was not a fundame tal element of 
the proposals. They facuséd on economic Incentives housing and . 
development, Jobs and transpor tation systems. 7 : 


© 


‘ wee a 
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The public education system has to be an Integral part of any urban. 
revitallzation efforts. More money. and more. jobs wiTl eventually-: 


ae ‘Holp the: schools -“but only Indirectly. Two common and constant 
concerns are (1) excessive red tape; and (2) misuse of funds, Public 
"n . oe Sn ere _ a eS es . . , 
, , T . os ne " : 


oy - “8Ko) adm Tstrators QreN dlone In.citing federal red tape as 
ee thelr pumher: one adgravatton. The: hospital directors’ In Maryland . 3 
. 2 3 ‘reckow that they ‘are goykrned by::108 publfc agencles _ Washtngton 7 eee 
7 TT Pesa4 1979)... American bjistness.clalms that federal regulation, — 
a fas cost approximately #100 bIN Ion fn’ FY 1979 = $5 bi Hon to 
ae 2G te’ the regulatory/agencles (Weidenbaum, 1979).¢ Ta what avail? 
. 7 query er seclalcritics who argue that the‘ federal funds stil}: 
-do not reach F Intended targets, Urban development money often 
ends up bedng spent In rich census tracts or extravagant commerléal 
yo _ "renalssance'' projects, because the rich. know how.to get richer better 
wot ' than the poor do, : Pee ema ‘ * 


a 


Ot course, the same problems arise In federal educational ald. Many 
major educatTonal funding efforts have tended to benef}t non-urban 
‘school districts -disproportlonately.. The percentage of federal funds 
: reaching a clty Is not as high as the city's percentage of Its State's 
i | total enrollment; and more to the polnt, It ts not nearly ‘as high as 
_ > Its percentage of the State's poverty Jmpacted students, except fn 
the case of ESEA, Title | (EPRI, 1979, p. iv), 


a 


“i There are many reasons for these seemIng -Inequities. “State and 
¢ : natlonal legislatures have been domInated by rural -and suburban 
. . Interests. The processes which select U.S. Congressmen, and By 
which Congress conducts Its busIness have historically acted to 
strengthen these areas of soclety at the expense of urban ‘greas 
which have provided the bulk of federal tax revenues, ~ - j 
“e ‘ i ” a9 . 
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It took more than the Supreme Court decision ‘in 1954, Brown vs Kansas . 
.to make federal and State Inyolvement In urban public education a reality. 
the concerted efforts of. two Presidents finally swayed Congress. The 
Kennedy - Johnson years produced the Clvi} Rights Act of 1964 and the 
- Elementary and Secondary Educat'lon Act (ESEA) of 1965, designed to aid 
"= poor and minority Americans, many af whom resided dn cltles. It marked 
“recognition: of the inequities {Inherent In our system and singled out 
educatlon as a key. to breaking the cycle of poverty. The major goal of 
: the legislation was to ensure *equal educational] “opportunity. . Even then, 
it was not direct urban éducatlon legislation, ‘but ald that could provide: 
Federal dollars for educational coffers in every Congresstonal district. 
6 ; 
ae +, tn analyzing current legislation and seeklig advice from Congressfonal 
‘ ~~ committee staffers, we have found that Federal.educational law ts much: 
| "broader. than most educators reallze. The conmittee staff members explatned. . 
that urban concerns have to be given "sub-rosa" treatment In order to be 
2 translated Into law. “Federal and State program officers, however, can : 
2, np " easily neglect such a: "hidden agenda’; they have a tradition of doting 
— so. The early superlorityof urban schools over those In rural aredg 
frequently résul-ted In relatively fess financtal ald. for cittes. This * | 
_ clttes escaped State Intervention for a time, while, State education =. 
agenclas became dist Inétly non-urban In orfentatfon. The. same ex~rural 
_. administrators, who became State agency staffers may now be serving ; 
Ce In the federal. educatton division. | They-bring thelr blases with’ them; 
an | a reason for the. lack of program Interactton with Inner clty schools. 
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“Evan Tf there [8 no blas,: there-Is lack .of expeyti se: and cawareness a 
‘about yrban secondary school conditions, A survey of fedeyal educational. ° . 


- bureaucrats would almost ceytalnly demonstrate a paucity of Inner. 
r _@ elty school experfence. ae oO gee 
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/ +. The larga clty school district "escape! from Intervention has thus: - ot 
ar - proven to be a doubled~edged sword. In this time of financial need, | 
: the herétofore Impenetrable urban school bureaucracy's fraditiona), 4 
disrespect for unsophisticated State education agency fers. may. os 
allenate major sources of funding.” The, States administer. most. federal - 
3 programs .In addition to thelr owh. Propostttan 13 style tax revolts . 
can only add to the State's power over educational finance,’ State - 
urban relatlans obviously vary across the cquntry. Some States have 
urban edugatlon unlts; others cannot seem to develop a working == =~ 
_relattonshtp with thelr Independent-minded city counter-. , an 
; parts. Federal adm{n{istrators often find themselves In the position of. 
- : _ allenating one or the-other. By golng through the States, they Inspire 
| 3 the tre of Orban leaders:who. decry ‘the ‘loss of preclous funds to State 
administrative costs, tf they work directly with the citfes, the 
States. complain that they—are-IntervenIng Improperly In a State 


=? 


prerogative and undermining State educatlonal agency strength. 


Sg 


One noteworthy example of direct federal Intervention was the Central © 
Citles Task Force of 1968 with.@ budget of $18 mlilton. Disappointed 
by the meager results In. urban areas of federal innovation efforts; 
administered by the States under ESEA, TIitlé tft, the Federal governments — | 
funded 24 system-wide blg city projects for ‘three years at-an average 
wal © . cost.of $250,000 per year. Even though Impact studies were made and - 
< the results were reasonably good, the projects were not: continued 
% because the cities were unable to support them on local revenues alone. 
7 . A major problem was: In coord! natgon of all relevant, federal, State 
and local agencles. Sustatning cooperation became Impossible as 
Jeadership personalitles and prtoritles changed. An equally 111+fated 
Urban/Rural Schools Program succumbed to similar problems tn the early 
1970s. a | * oe 


The 1970 report..of the HEW Urban Task Force chalred by Wilson Riles | . 
oroffered an eloqueht and explicit challenge to correct the sttuatlon.. °°. 
_ Urifortunately, 1t recommended an: Infuslon of $7 biltlon and a-bureau to: - 
” oversee Federal Intervention on behalf of urban. schools.. These recommen~ 
— dations and others: suffictently riled a Presidentlal administration al- 
7 ‘yeady disinclined towards generous support of education. The. Riles Report 
_was‘burled unequlvocally. - . . = " 


Intermittent InitJatlves on behalf of urban education occur with Imi ted 
’ vistble effect. Regular requthorizatlons of ESEA do reflect some changes 

that could be attributed to these and other efforts, The new concentra~ 

5 tlon grants Jn Title t will clearly help.urban districts. “Yet, again, 

% with the Urban High Reform ‘Initlative chang!ng  leadersh| p personal I[tles 
. and priorities mitigate potential Impacts.. The two areas of pritia 
we. egnedrn to-thls Initlative, pringlpal. training and urban secondary - . 
| 7 schools, may stilt suffer from Jnadegyate fqderal support. : . 
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Needy students many of .whom are urban. ‘Early intervention theorles . - 
.%of Intellectual development combined wi-t) the’ management ¢onveniente 


- have ‘only recently shown 
now successful*programs. — 


* Little ts known about skill development for adolescent learters - 


while maintatning the mandated in loco 
_ adolescent learners benefit from the peen stereotyping often accompanying a 
federal and State assistance @dds immeasurable organizational snarls. 


“School Finance: 


“th negative: “Substantial ordatitzattonal shifts required to accommodate 


ESEA, Title 1 1s a model of legislation designed to help. the most. + 


. 


‘of self-contained elementary school classrooms justify targeting. 
flinds to grade schools. A hesitancy to extend IImited compensatory 
‘dollars. to secondary s¢hools is understandable.. Elementary gains 

up. Shifting funds would piesiGNe weer - 


* 


Noreover, information on-effective secondary schoo) practice Is lacking. 
- especially - 
ie multicultural, unban poRulations. Appropriate structures for: ae 
‘learning - ones that foster:.independent thought and personal Initiative’) ©". 
. in parentts control over 'street-widse! fs ve 
teenagers - are uncertain. Disagreement on goals for sectndary * i 
education weaken attempts to legislate education/work/social wel fare: 
packages for older children. Secondary school schedules aré not - 
menable to the "pullout" requirements of. categorical aid, nor do 
compensatory programs. - 
The federal progranis that do sa eR eae a are mixed blessings, 
While ostensibly easing financial problems, ed tape associated with 


Recent school. finance |.ltigation. that recogni zes : 
‘muntcipal ,overburden" factofs suggests long range.benefits for urban 
sy$tems; however, the ghort+range impact of uncertatn:-fiinahel Ay: igs °° 


desegregation,. bilingual’ and handicapped education, affirmative action 
and other compensatory programs require long-term fifanctal. planning 
Improbable in the current context of-school finance. The result: 
special programs and staff and. student assignments that change yearly,, 
Or more often, as funds wax. and wane. . a = & es 


The high costs in organizational time are:yietthed by those of actual 

dollar outlays. Eduéation dollars do -not go-as far fn urban. districts 

aS they do In others. This fact has been well-documented (USOE Policy . 

Memorandum, 1973). _ —— . nS a 

) ". Teacher. salaries, whith account for more than’ 60% of ‘school 
costs, are 23% higher tn urban areas than. the national” 
average. 7 ao 
-Total-educational costs.in large cittes are higher. than  / 
tn otiien areas of the same State. fi 48 . 


. ‘ , a ; ’ ee 7 
In T4 of 18 States with-major urban centers, the citles'. | 
tax base I's lower than the Statewide average, = fe 
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/ . ee - Funding. eniiilse, for basic. vadues Elon, as well as eoapensetory pi‘ogirams, a 


2 a are not adjusted for ‘urban digtricts with: slsprovers jena tly: high costs . 
st ee Policy Memorandum, 1978): ' ; ON 


7 formulas’ mht ch previde a fixed sum for each cht td In. i 
, Poverty. do not compensate for the higher costs of schdol s 
"with large concentrations of poor Stusents: . 


ea. Nor do they. help. other. tie ‘the schasie ieee, 7 a re 
-; + éducatton ts shortchanged: to def ray ~ the elaher, costs ‘of | ze _.2 
educating, poor children; e ie = 
Per puptl. expend! tures adjusted at the. State leved: do | ca 
. _ Not adequately compensate urban areas with tax bases 2 _* 
oe oa a ~ lower than the State average; and a ; | 
.Funding ‘formulas - based on average daily: avbendance: 
penalize districts with high absenteelsm. Urban dis- 
tricts -ganeral ly have lower. ADA attendance ratés “than an 
‘the States' average.: ADA In New York's five largest”. 
cittes was dbout 64% in contrast. ‘to a 93.8% figure. for 2 
ee the rest of the” State. oi a 
ee _ 3 Cgnsequently, ADA fund ing shor tchanges urban districts: In cheee ways: ee 
. . 1) School districts spend money on students whether or’ not ei 
they attend - on ee: facilities and mater la S. 


2) Absentee tsm ‘aad costs fort tacking and counsel ii truants. 


~ 3) Abdelteotan: is traceable to pover ty and its: assoctated o* 
‘conditions Including higher Incidence of TlIness among’ 
oe from Impovertshed homes; lack of warm clothing 
: old months; . ‘pupits kept at home: for child care; lack. 
or paréntal encouragement to attend school; Impatred ra 
oS ‘mental and emotional heal th;: lack of success I'n school . _ 
os a (Dionne, Jr., 1979) . Be te Meo 


ae : The national elementary and secdndary education budget approached 
$100 biflion in 1976 (Institute for Research on Educational. . 4 

Firlance and Governanae, ‘f979,.p. 4). But, Inflation, declining: © 9 + 
‘enrollments, burgeoning basic costs for energy and staff salaries, 

public unwillingness to support school -bond Issiies and: taxpayer 

‘revolts have all combined to'put an almost Intolerable squeeze 

on schoal -budgets.. Particularly hard hit are. school districts - 

with Inadequate tax bases, The ratio between per. pupil costs in 

rich and poor‘districts 1s as high,as 4.5-to-l, In large part ; 

because the rich districts have 4 times more property wealth behind 


7 


ae oe Cat rae sayy Te tee oe oe eae : ‘ 

Fifty Hs tu ao Boe ee de cae a ae cr : an) oe HEE oe get Ghia Boe . ier PES ee ae 
= soc "ose rn 0a a: ame 3 irs ai 7 ee mare sa Se 25 thay 

fin : 1 3 = 2 po : . : “i 3 ' a 8 : : @ yee ne 

a a Sy ek eee a” apa 2 he a 

: oe : oa ge. ‘6 ae ; ; 


~~ ae : kag Hg : - Ms, 0 ; eee ce 
2 each pupil (New York Times, 1976). ° That. means that some districts 
_can afford to. spend mare the $4,000 on-each student's schooling, 
-  ,WhiTe others do not even. have $1,000 .to try to do the same job. 
. » Urban districts tend to fall somewhere in between, but higher... 
@8 3 _ @ a @xpehdi tures per pupil. barély cover the higher’ costs: of Hiving. ae, 
-_ ; in-urban areas.: Thus, poor urban and rural: school distritts. are _ 
. ; _ banding together to sue States for not guaranteeing what Is .Increas= | 
We ingly séen asa State consti tutlanal. right - a free and. equal public! 
rn education. Al though twenty-two States have thiitlated some: for of ° . 
oe ‘ compensation for these ‘inequities; so’ far, they have not done the’.- 
: e, ~ Job accordingly to Rand Corporation researchers Stephen Caroll and 


~ i 


“ * Rolla Park (Sinclair, 97S)... 


eo 


oe 


o 


_. The States and, perhaps, the Federal government have to-do more - \ 
e+ to make sure that poor school’ districts can afford to provide quality. 
~ education. More financial -support means more federal and. State - 
Pi Intervention and regulation - a heavy price for the urban schoo] 
disttict,. : a) 3 e we 


. 
a: 


Red Tape:. Urban administ#ators name the proliferation of paperwork 
“requirements as their number one prablem.. &lthough they recdgnt ze 
a, "the importance of* thorough monitoring and reporting, they object to. 

Cs , “the duplicative and often conflicténg nature of current red-tape — 

: a - requirements. , Ae ee . 4 4 

: re | ot . . 
It would seem that the complajnt registered with. legislators ‘in light 

of the paperwork reduction language in the reauthorization of ESEA.- 

Whether the intent will translate..to actual simplification and 

bona + btandard| zation of forms, deadlines: and regulations remains to be 

Oe ee oe SCRhet “es a?  * e + 
i ‘ er [ 


cS 


Red tape hasbecome ‘a disincentive to those seeking smal] discretionary 
ee - grants.. The grants can be essential for a. balanced education in schools — 
eo eat with ‘multicultural student populations. The disincentives are so great 
7 ‘that school systems. that can afford: to do so - Pocatello? Idaho, for exam- 


ple ~ are chdtsing to discontinue federal programs. =. 


| oa ‘Ironically, ‘the "guarding" of ‘public rights and public dollars, the source 
7 of red tape, effectively bars the intended recipients from the Intended 
memo mn benefits. Oversight is hot inherently -bad. That it, is not simplifited and 
| . standardized is... ee oe oo ms ‘ 
a wo Be search: Two research-related. problems add to the Inadequacy of urban | < 
a ae Seenacry school ing: a _ = . Sk ge 
any : eo ; . ; <3 . Fi wk.. ; on . = ae fo. a ~ . s : oa 
-", fesearch-on urban‘ arid adolescent educat ton Is 


, 5 : “ 
r : . . * 


te. . Tacktings; and | 


Thea 


G 


ea CMe are 
oo 


primary schoolfng: and students.” 


“practitioner networks and. school site research needs. 7 
availability of, ERIC CLearinghouse for Urban* Education (CUE) and other: 
‘data-sourtes In university:and federal libraries. 


- In.school: librarjes, where research reference fites for practitioners 
are most needed.. 


Nor do schoo! site educators have systematic. access: ic fequser for. 


' secondary schools, goes unfunded. 


‘must exist. 
tional experts and practitioners. . oe 


, Wagh S*  h E des ; Hs ae 8 oe 
tos oe 


‘Lextsting fesnarteh: cindtnas a fot: reach. the nfactie 
loners most. directly, involved In: loplementing. needed ee ee, 
. changes, ‘ 7 . eo “ 

: : : ‘i . “@ 7 ’ aa 

The first points ioe sarge nee The ‘influx of federal dollars 
to elementary schools dictated a need for research emphasis.on © 
Only recently have the crises of ro 
Junior and senior high schools - ‘glaring skill deficiences, school 

arime and-violence, es¢alating dropout: rates, unemployabi lity, etc, -. 19 


e 


'. = warranted cries for more secondary oriented Studies. : 


. 


, The need for urban edugation: research parallels demographic shifts. 
“Metropolitan centers are left with Ingreasingly’ poor, multicultural: 

_.and/or minority-isolated students and school programs designed prin, 

ney for white, middle-class students. : a -< og. ee 


~~ 


the locu¥.of research efforts at the national and- reglonal. ibyels > 

with funds generally flowing from Federal and foundation sources’ to» 
university recipients and reports, shack. from universities - by- passes. 
Indicative, is “the. 


They are absent 


Proposal (RFP) channels. ConSequently, school s[te-speci fic research,, 
crucial to the planning and evaluation needs of large urban . te 
Lack. of arantwr iting. ‘skill at the. 

school “site level adds to this problem, as do comp lex proposal applica- 
tions and funding policies that ignore senoo! year time. frames.’ 


of 


In ‘sum, . better ways. oF Pnsnetng and governing urban. gecondary ‘education 
Chapter Thrée will-explore’ peceenioelons from urban educa 
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The Urban. - 
Hig h School 
Reform initiative 
Pilot Outreach Activities | 

1. Urban Feedback | 
2. Prevention Rather Than. Remediation 
3. Volunteer Career Planning Network . 
7) Lifelong Opportunity. Center = * 7 
5. Urban Secondary Exemplary Programs 


‘6. Legislation To Extend. Urban | 
. Secondary School Reform 7 = Ve 


cae 
F] 


~ September 1979 . 


us DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND-WELFARE 
_ OFFICE Of EDUCATION ie Oe | 


Yen “aE RIC7CUE 


‘Chapter Twos oe eee TIVITIES. a 
: s . & 5 Co é : oo : 
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The coaslacions ; on fovalne the flew since’ fonts in baieation ma 


Initlatives, hoped to spawn a Federa} capacity. for leadership. ang oO] o 
Innovation. They were estab! Ished af -cross“bureau teams fn order eee ar 
to broaden the. perspect Ive of traditionally "turf" orlented. program - 


_- spectalists, Each of the teams embarked upon different means. cue 


~The Urban High S¢hool Reform Lnitlative's ‘original aeeiommeht from 


. ¢€ 


mahi eal ae — yap . e fs ©. a ee 2 


the Commissionerjwas to. Identify and/or develop Innovative projects, : 
particularly flexible administrative arrangements both responsive 
to the needs of urbsiyouth and ge nerative of school/community Inks... - _ 


‘A steering comm) tt f. USOE leader's Interested In the problems of: tnner. 


city high. school's! ted brainstorming sess tors on this topic ‘tn the 
fall of 1977. It: soon agreed that It‘would seek ways. to "extend"! the 
traditional urban’ high school by/bulldtng outreach networks . to the -- 
home , ‘the world of work and. othe comnunt Institut fons. ‘The . 

Intent of these experimental "outreach" o lot activities:.was: ‘to - 
mitigate some of the pressures’ that make it hard for the schools — 


* to fulfill their primary missloy oy. teaching youngsters, how to. read, 


’ upon special expertise for advice; selection of sites to test ‘ideas; ; 
- execution and evaluation of pllpt endeayors; and, given successes, 
' preparation for future axpanston. .Each pilot. was designed to: 


wEIve: ‘and reasons. 


oy “neti ‘ wa 7 fate a og me age oe vnggges a anaes ik ee 
To that end, five prot outreach. actIvities were develoned: The 
Initial approaches sed in accomp|tshing | the tasks can best be — aati 


described. tn Five phases: “analysis of spect ffé" cond!tfons i* draw tng 


ad 


address the broad problems of access and outreach as well as specific ; 
condittons, suchas. high cqunselor/student ratios. Efforts te give 


‘. urban youth access to the informatton, expert: counsel and- Incentives ot 


aval lable through: commun! ty ntacts were enphas ized. . iby 


‘The ambi tious orginal objectives of the pilots met ‘varying degrees 


' of success. Inconsistent leadership support and questions abdut the 


availability of second year funds b unted or seriously curtalled. the 


activities, : 3 ee “fw 


Some of the pilot eis are being st] tutlonal zed while others 
taught participants some. |mportant lessons\about Intervention and 


_ Innovation tn urban secondary education = some of the same Jessons_ 


qa 


"more ambitlous and expensive. youth employment a d tralatn 


that . the DepartmentXef Labor Is netttng as It\begIns: to ran its far 
g Gemon= 


stration Projects. 4 


JA brief descrdpt lon safe thal ve- niet: dutreack, acti ttes follows. 
_ Comprehensivesdescrtptions and evaluations of each effort prepared by. 
the team co-Iéaders. W ‘headed chem: “appear Jn a ‘ 

2 i a, oe 
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"(SEA e 
~ urban experts. ee a . ae SG - 


Background: 


'. more, 


. Design: 


_’, urban high school, Issues in- éxchahge for-Federal assessments of the © 
“potential Impact of Federal: Programs on the schools. 


~~ and“ the Urban Feedback workgroup. | 


#1 Urban Fegeck, eS 
ba on Ds it we 


eo. ety F. bes ~ z - 
ects: | 3 7 


>". Obiectives: The. “Urban Poodback'™ workgroup had as ‘Tts pclae” 


abjegttve the development’ of. £Prums for : ‘USOE, State Educatlon eres 
j and - local. school district progr an officers, proce iloners and. “. 


e & ste 
. b 
- ry f 
Vv 


The mot vation for astebitehing such sonniaentiGn: ic as 
came out of. the recogti|tion. that: many federal. and State buréaucrats\. qo 


have minimal ‘awareness ‘about and sensitivity” ‘to the ‘severe: probjens i 


besetting urbagq secondary schéols.. Career program’ ‘officers: may ‘fat: 
have had the. occaston to be In an urban high schoo] In. ten years op: yoo 0! 
-Many, having-r''sen through professlonal experlences thn rural, 
and suburban school systems, may never have seen: ohe at all, 


| thé forunis viere des Ignéd to. “Viteraldy. ae awareness. They - 
brought together people. who know ‘city schools, and federal and State. 
‘people who need to. know: more: in order «to. better direct. thejr programs 


to unserved and underserved urban secondary school students, The 


size and structure of the meetings wére to vary. but their nature 9. fs 
was to be participatory. Exchanges of views, or ‘feedback, js’ crackal. 
Qutside experts and practitioners were to: bring! posTtion papers on | 


“Reports of the; Pe 
meetings were: to be comp fled. a oe 


Events: An. ‘urban high school adatnistratton conference WAS” 
Atlanta, Georgia in 1978. It was, co-sponsored by. the Gedrgia SEA 
One seminar in Wa hington, . 
DLC. Jast spring, and’ another is Scheduled fo later, this year 
Outcomes: Copies of: conference and semftnar Poports “are. attached: in = 
‘Appendix C. ‘It was hoped that. the forums could be held on a more ; ee 
regular basis under the joint aegis of the States and'an Urban pe 
Education unit ip USOE. Budget cutbacks prevented that from becoming | | . 
a‘reality, although an urban. education responsibility -has. been 
@Stablished in the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary. Educatton (BESE), 


the Diviston of State Educational Asststance Programs, part of the ~ 
» OF Ficec of State and Local Education NEL Oavan . | 
. 7 | +. | _ @¢ 
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A #2 Prevention Rather Than, Remediaticn ; 


oe as Objective: The ''Prevention Rather than Remed|ation'! Workgroup. focused |’ 
ea oe on preventing disruptive behavior from surfactng In urban secondary ~ 
. “ .. "schools. Y dod, & = 3 a ee a a ee : Oo i a3 
83 OF og Hay ee ert . a We tA _ 
Background: The problems of school crime and’ violence and alcohol ‘and St gl 
rug. abuse have reached. crists proportions In-many urban Secondary, == - 
thdols.. The only recourse aftér Incidents occur 1s.expensivé ot 
. ‘Temddiatton efforts that tend to neglect the root causes of anti-social 
“if. behavior among adolescents. A fundamental, tenet of developmental: — 
io ss. “in. psychology Is early Intervention that. responds to potential problems.” . 
= - ‘before they: surfage. ‘Ironically, the Federal Alcohol) and Drug Abuse 
‘ Educatton Program (ADAEP), whitch has had an urban secondary focus, was 
asked to turn fts-attention to elementary schools. The program” 
‘attempts to Improve the school environment and, In turn, student _ 7 
-@ «861 f-concept by sensitizing. school personne]. Including the students. 
ju Somé_experts on school crime and violence prevention rely. on varlous , 
“ s& securlty techniques to reduce Incidents The ADAEP approach’ addresses 
-. .. the causes, not Just the manifestations. . ss ee 


ree 


7 Design: Originally, the workgroup, agreed to explore both methods. A. 
A “% prpposed contraét for the Identification and development of Innovative 
: oo and/or exemplary school securlty techniques was ‘submitted but never 


received funding. : . . ae ; 
| i - ie : 


7 (4, e ADAEP's five Regional Training and Resource Centers which had already 
ee | trained urban secondary school cluster$ were asked to nominate yrban 
.£ 6... districts interested In extending the program to the elementary level. 
: j " After an. analysts of the developmental needs of urban children was. 
completed, a training model for elementary school clusters of parents, : — x 
os teachers, counselors and administrators’ was developed. | 


w 
r 


Events: ADAEP conducted a tratning sesston-for Training Center staff 
and representatives of the school districts of Kansas City, Mo.; .. 
Seattle; Little Rock; Chicago; Baltimore; Dallas and* Memphjs tn . 
ee ° September, 1978. The Reglonal Centers were then equ! pped to proceed a 
with the training of more elementary school clusters jnt pyramidal - - aa 


' fashion. | a! 4 a . 


* Outcomes: An extensive, detailed report: of the genesis, conceptuall~ | 
. zation, implementation plans ‘ahd individual’ school district outcéites — 
Including laudatory lacal press coverage. of :the Initlative fs presented 
in Appendix C. Of the seven original school distrtets only Lfttle > | ° 
_Rock dropped out due to a change of superintendent. Elght new districts — 
‘have been added up untt] this writtng (July, 1979) fora total of © | 


7 = ee ° fourteen. At least three more, districts wil) begin actlvittes “tn | _ 
3 / September, 1979, Thé Tew.disth tts: Tneludes’, Buffalo; Rochester, N.Y.; r 
Charleston, $.C.; Atlantay Raletgh, N.C. 5° ashvi lle; Savannah; ae ey 
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ng. & teres: 7 For personnel : have - 
: been tr am, There: dod deal of tnterast Te 
PU seele sr ved.: by: the: Régional. Tra ning. fenite 

ADAEP. on a:iattonals'bagts.: A. second: of: -fulr 7 
ap Lifted -tha: benef “eohakderab | Thenatwarktng ” inpe tus: Tnherant. 


En he ADAEPydes ign Ts: wel Visited: both. Tocal.-g&h pl /gonmun tty... 
“deve opment ph national * 


rl any: eveg » PRE ‘Impact™ thus: far 
|. Slant fh eant rétue on -an". Investment” of. $47,000, »: 
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Background:. Career planning advice 1s provided to high schoo! students 


J 


pe ene 2 Ta two" asic forms: ‘through: a gubdance.caynselor or other forma] 
re 4 et =o geet commen iy ot tore and/or through Informal Interact las with 
ae ea a 


ose adults In families, nelghborhoods ‘and work settings. Urban youth | 
cor a) pee Jacky’ Tf they get any helpful advice In spite of the ich ue 
LS. + -oégupatlonal opportunittes and expertise avallable tn cities. - Student/ 
tos geounselop ratlos of 700/1 are not uncommon In Inner city high schools, - 
No New York Clty. the ratto 18 942/]. Existing career resource centers, 
0+ prévide™-fragmanted services to Imlted populations, . Addittonally,, 7 
bile: _Urban: adolascents. may not be-exposed-to--the--same-vartety-arid-quatlty of 2)" 
ree “adult: professtdénal- role. hodels that ‘other youth find.tn thelr families 7 
“1. and’ nelghborhoods:., “to make. matters worse, urban teenagers are suffering: 
aff extraordinartty-High-unemployment-rateg.parttcutarty minority youth. | 
“i; Gareér educat{on can. pfovide an’ Impetus for breaking the cycle of . 
ae. & Ss poverty. Without exposure to careers, Inner city students face non- 
et 50°" ghaltenging Jobs, Inadequate salarjes, and a frustrating#future - 
Lod. yt * wasteful of human abhi lty. : Overburdened. school. counseling staffs 
” “clearly eannot meet the students’ needs + the Inftlative's hope was - 
to, FI II that gap with.the rich human resources of metropolitan 
reommunt thes, ¢). 5), e 4 = 
‘Destgn; In ¢ldse concert with the National School Volunteer Rrogram - . 
(NSVP),@ private non=prgfit organization, leadership from USOE experts. +» 1, 
developed the concept of creating networks of ‘community Volunteers to. - ; 
give Individuglized caréer advice to uyban student) The Initlative — 
1 called ugon approximately fifty of the largest urban district. 
-supertntehdeyts to describe thelr current vol ae efforts and to. 
Indicate Ir, degreefof.“tnterest In the VCP Adea, 0 0 


Events: As the concept took hold, NSVP, under. Pts contract, calleda =. 
sertes of planning seminars Ipvolving. the Urban High School] Reform 9“: 
_ Initiative, the National Institute of Educ thon, ‘the: Cities tn Schools. 
project of the White House, the .Counci] of Weat City Schools, «the 
Nat tonal Manpower Institute, ‘the National Chamber of Commérce, the .. 
National -Alltange. of Businass;. the Institute for, Educatlonal Leadership, 
the National Assoclation of Secondary “School ,Princtpals, the Amertcan : 
att Personne! and Gutdance-Assoctaton and-other§. Participants helped refine’ ~ 
€ the project “and-alded I'n selectton of cities as pilot Implementation -.. .-- 


‘sites.. The thas ig Four reen cittes were Invited to the Initial a 
conference on the ° ils of existing -strengths and demonstrated Interest: 
» .- _ Baltimore,-Baston, Dallas, Detro{t, Los ‘Angeles, Mfamt, Hhnneapol ts, 

. New York City, Phi ladelphta, Portland, Salt. Lake City, Sar Francisco, -; 
eg Seattle, and St. Logis; a ~ oe oo - 
7s Washington,DiC. and Worcester, Mass. sent observers, The Volunteer -" 

_ Career Planning Conference was held In September, 1978." Three to. >... 
five participants from each elty represéited thelr schog! ‘districts, : 
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_ ~ _ : s ) 7 ? ’ : f mn 
eo school yolynteer. organizations, and local business groups In a tworday ae 
. oo, «Work sesslon. | The maJor,issues and prerequts|tes for establishing oe 
; effective networks were Identi fled and genera}|zable action steps. 
and yesponstbi|{tles were delineated, ee ore 


One purchase order was let to the School Volunteers for Boston (SVB) who _ 
| » have plloted the effort fn that clty. Budget cuts foreclosed further = 
Rowe 5 4° 2 ms » Tssuance of. Federal ‘seed money, but most of phe city teams have rdported "© 
that they have undertaken to Implement, conference findings In thetr: ° .. 
respective cities. —_— ps es | 
Outcomes: ‘Intttal ‘responses from the citles querled revealed a wide :-! : 
* breadth of volunteer and.career planning activities. Most citles -have 
—  ' distriet-wide school. volunteer programs which work with guidance. and | 
- . career education staffs In the secondary schools. . However, volunteers a 
4 wére general ly’ not tratned to counsel Students on a one-to-one basis. iu 
: The NSVP and SVB contracts required products’ that would serve as 
manuals or '"'cook-books'' for designing and Instituting local volunteer | a’ 
_- Career planning- networks. Therefore, the two ffnal reports. from NSVP.— — 
» and SVB which appear In Appendtx C.will “be very useful ‘to large ‘city _s 
School districts Interested In capltalizing’on existing volunteer. * 
. " resources for career education purposes. The design should actual ly., 
a be substJ tutable for ‘other educational purposes such as tutoring. 


e 


tb 


. — re es ; he ’ 
The entire process also gave considerable publicity to the concept of 
' School. volunteerism, especta}ly In the participating citles. : 
vo ; ve igs : 
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i ad ‘#4 “Ui felong Opportunity Centers _ oe oo. 
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Objective: The -purpose of the 4.1felong Opportunity Center Project was 
‘to provide ‘Integrated social Services and occupatlonat.and: educational - 
_ Information to an entire yrban community, 


ok | _ .. Background: The’ workgroup sought to combine a commitment to revitalizing |’ 


oo b] 


uttban. secondary $chools with a perception that federal, State and ‘other . 
'. educational and social service Information was poorly coordinated, 
especially In urban centers. Disparate programs have.targeted discrete 
. portions of the urban populatton from young adults - who may be dropouts, 
7 drug addicts, alcoholics, handicapped,. bf lingual ,.pregnant,, single ne rn 
Oe mothers, .veterans and or delinquent” - to. senlor cit} zens | <-who may bee 
7 “oven ow b@- hand capped, poor rettred, b1 1-ligual and/or heads of. poverty — oS rs 
aes, ~ households... Tha..serudicas, are avallable to -IImlted groups’ in > a a 
decentralized Jocatlons. WSOE~atene~provides asststance through Talent 
4 I aa _ Search programs, Upward Bound projects, Educational Opportunity Centers, ° 
eK Educational !nformatton Centers, BIFingual Centers, Veterans Assistance 
c programs, Handicapped Centers, etc. ‘The Community Schools concept is. 
_ designed to coordinate social service delivery ‘In single nel ghborhood 
locations, especially schools; but Is*has not had much success with 
urban high schools. The new Citles in. $chools programs and -the 
Baltimore Blueprint are simllar in scope and design. 
; : : we Vv a 
_ Design: The Federal goverment, a pirivate foundation, commun} ty 
social service agencies and a local ‘school system Jotned ‘together in 
an attempt at urban revitilizatton. This was to occur through the . 
development of an Information system that would ‘provide high school~ + . ed 
students, adult learners and community residents with data on eduéatfonal *- , 
and job opportunities In St, Louls. The Informatfon system was to be : 
reinforced by counsel tng ‘and referral services provided Jointly 


by the school system and by Jocal clvlc organizations. Coord{natton fees 
would be accomplished through the Offices of the Mayor and Schoo] eg 
Superintendent. ~ * _ ee 


ead 
Ao Sageeeee 


Events: Initial meetings with workgroup leaders fromiUSOE and NIE, 
the Danforth Foundation, representatives of the St. Louls school 
system, officials from the Mayor's office and commun| ty organization 
members browght about consensus on the Bilot's objectives. The 
Projected outcomes of these activities were agreed upon. A gontract 
was’ awarded to the St. Louls school district tn the fall of 1978. 
During the 1978-1979 schédl semester; St. Louls was engaged in’ 
severe teacher's’ strike. Much of the district's personnel was directed - 
: to deal with the Jabor/management Issues Involved In. thls’ problem. 
~. Others ware enlisted to keep major district programs - Title I, : 
ESAA ~ functloning smoothly. Little time or attention was devoted to 
discretlonary programs of a developmental, rather than opeyattonal, 
nature, Consequently, timelines of the project could not be met . 
by the St.-Louts Schoo} District. | Based on a. mutual decision among OE, 
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Yanforth ane the St. outs school. board, thie contract top: the lee oe 
was withdrawn and the: funds nore: ‘retirned: In full ‘to, the: U.S. Treasury... 3 


Outcomes: A monograph has beer produced’ that destyibés the ‘Intended 2 he 
‘purposes and potential Inpact of a project that links the Federal) = = 


government, a private foundation, a Jocal school district and private 
clvic foundations In urban Aigh “School reform. Thts monograph was 
Jotntly authored by 46 and the Danforth Foundation. It appears Ino. * 


Appendix C and wilt be distributed. under separate cover by the 


Danforth Foundat ton. - The. report proytdés..for. federal. program officers Soe 


and others some Insights Into the potential pitfalls. Involved - | ee 


small discretlonary projects that emphasize local capacity ‘bullding. 


- The.project. design, which Is. also fully desqribed, still holds 


considerable promise for possible Implementation In St.Louis or afiother 


“urban school district. The need for.high school rev|tal ization and 


Integrated social services: covery, continues. to exist. 
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gpiect lye. Teo decent eaenP Lary Praprans: workgroup waa to Identify 
ANd share exemplary educational models suftable for urban high school 
. adoption, particularly In the areas. of youth employabltity ands, |<" 
- flexible administrative structyras, see, Pe 


! im) 


Background: The federal government has taken a leadership role In 
_the’colfectton and dissemination of Information about Innovative and | - 
. exemplary educational programs, The concept..of sharing -educatlonal .. 
success has been undergirdéd by federal fundthg especlally In ESEA, 
Title IV-C and In federal programs such as the Natlonal. Di-ffuston : 
. Network (NDN). Title IV-C payments to States Have helped establish . 
ae ~ Intrastate "Identiflcatton Validation and Dissemination". (IVDs) networks. 
| - « NDN takes many of the Title IV-C developed. and validated mode] programs 


3 


- after they have been reviewed by the Federal Jofnt Dissemination 
Reviéw Panel (UDRP). Unfortunately, the State IVDs and the NDN do 
not have a good adoption rate In urban secondary. schoots due to an 
inadequate atray of ‘suitable programs, network unfamiliarity with _ 

~ urban secondary’ schools, and compJex and/or resIstant urban high school 
bureaucracies. Knowing that these schools needed Innovative exemplary: 
practices and that the new Youth Employment Demonstration Project Act 
(YEDPA) would be -pourtng. money [nto many urban school districts -., 

_the workgroup set to meet the challenge. 


Designs. Identification of ern pragr a In NDN's Educational , 

- Programs That Work and of external | rograms not yet submitted to the 
+. JORP would be the first step. Next\steps would Include spectal urban » 

' dissemination sessions and the Intrddugtion of Incentives for network 
activity In. urban secondary, schools,. “ 


Events: “ The group evaluated the full array of .NDN's nearly 200 approved 
programs and found that approximately one-thli rd could be adapted for ~ 
urban Secondary use. A list of those that have ‘potenttal for YEDPA-. 
LEA agreements was distributed by the Department of Labor to urban. - 
prime: sponsors, the local CETA/YEDPA’ coord! nators. A review of State | 
IVD lists was also made and another twenty programs were Identified. 
The. full lists were made available to network peisonnel’ participating © 
In urban secondary school dissemInatton gemtnars:held In August, 1978, 
at thé Natlonal Dissemination Forum and tn February, 1979, during ° . 
speclal sesstons at the Natlonal NON Conference. The, ful] lists are. 
cavallable In: Appendix C. a | ; = 8 


Workgroup members. revlewed other Intriguing Wee across” the country. 
Fhé’ Reverend Jesse Jackson's Operatlon PUSH/EXCEL; tha Threshold: 

_ Learning Center for disaffected youth tn Rochester, New York; Project. 
FOCUS: HOPE, a desegregation. fact ttation progrant In Detroit; and 
-others were examined. Team members became heavily Involved tn the PUSH ae 


_ 
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EXCEL Conference of May;-1978.. A contract with. the Assoc! ation, of | 
“School Business Offictals (ASBO) provided: an. Inventory of validated 
school bus ide racticés.. The National Alternatgwe Schools Project 


(NASP). provided some assistance; but’ budget reductions cancelled a. fit 
proposal for further work on the development of evaluation criteria for. * 
_ urban secondary alternattve schagls,: . - “5 See 


Seven small purchase orders were let to the network leaders, State 
Facilitators ($Fs) for the States-of. California, the District df 
Columbia, !\linois,.Missourl, New Jersey, NewYork and Ohio. They,. | 4. nue 
were asked to help develop strategies: for improving urban secondary 4 
adoptions and to promote adoptions in conjunction with PUSH/EXCEL; a 
CETA/YEDPA work-related adoptions and other flexible urban: secondary * ¢ 
school programs,: . eo _ #4 ae 


“== Qutcomes:- They SFs far exceeded the minimum of three (3) adoptions 
required in thelr one year contracts. Not all of the states have | . 
submitted final reports. California reported nine (9) secondary school - 
! _ adoptions in Los Angeles and: San Francisco and extensive ''spade work! 
‘In urban-districts across the State. The’District of Columbia, §F, .- 
although hampered by red. tape, a prolonged teacher strike-and CETA ate 
prime sponsor apathy, hada good year claiming impacts on many elementary 
and secondary students. Ohio reported a 550 percent Increase in urban. | 
adoptions affecting some 26,000 secondary school students.~ The I1linols~ 
SF had considerable success, particularly in Chicago. A year of improving 
her urban strategies led-to twenty (20) adoptions and the training of | 
462 educational personné]l. 3 adoptions were tn PUSH/EXCEL schools., 

The New York SF’had great success with PUSH/EXCEL Schools In Buffalo. 

and Rochester with six (6) adoptions affecting some 1700 students. } 
Program adoptions Incident to YEDPA/LEA agreements spread in Rochester ~° 
and New York City, impacting on over 3200 students in fourteeh (th). ~ » 
high schools. Other NDN adoptions in’ Buffalo and New York impacted ~~ - 
*. on 2,250 secondary, school students. . Much of the success In New York. 

‘seems attributable to excellent working relationships with State oo 

Title IV-C leadership. -For, small investments of $6,000, ‘these efforts 
' constitute a capital\success.. In fact, the NDN managers have, on thelr. © 
own, extended the purchase orders for another year. An additional 

outcome is a réport on strategies for Improving urban secondary 

adoptions belng-synthesl zed by the workgroup as part of their final 

report (in Appendix C). It, too, will be-distributed as a valuable 

resource to State IVD le ene. - 
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6 Legislation to Extend Urban, Secondary School Reform : 

ae ” Objective: The Urban ‘High School Reform: Inftlative had as Its 

i , - , ortginal, prime goal the development. of federal. legislation for 
"urban secondary educatton. ea a oe eae ts 


» 3 1 Se Ns 5 fore - ip : oa ’ : 


Background:. - The lack of focused. urban secondaryeducat onal policy. 
n USOE stems from a c@mplex array of factors discussed In the  —- ga 
Introduction to this Sport, In Chapter IV Federal Poltc 


and [In the Introductton to the legislative analysis, 
Law and Urban Secondar School Reforr (Appendies. A and B), \- So 
" no need to répeat the account. e gap In-services was; per elved by = - 
. the Commisstoner at the commencement of our actIvities ‘and chronicled 
‘. by the staff throughout. It should/be noted that the Initia ive had 
an uneven: gtart: - changing titles, tasks, .and leadership with\some ° . aH 
-frequency. Called Pare ng ltY -in Education's, Learning Envi ronments!" _ eS 


Recommendat tons 


‘ _ and at one point bifurcating into "The Dropout" and ''The eA 
- different team leaders; It finally! settled on the "Extended Ur ne 
Le - High School Reform Initiative." yt. still endured sevetal turns\ iid. 
- twists In direction before settling on the course described herein. 
iS Design: The Urban High S¢hool Reform Initiative Staff consistedilof . © 
: A a Chairman, Deputy Commissfoner advisor, and: an Executl've Secreta You 
essentially the only. full-time pérson. Later, an assistant was s cured, - 
With the. goal of proposing legislation In mind: from tts Tnception, 

staff undertook the survey of urban high school conditions, the |, 
assessment of USOE program facts and coordination of the. experimental 
- outreach activities. Ag . 


Events: The Phase | report marked completion of the Internal port n 
of the work. With it was Introduced a-draft legislative proposal. 
Next steps Included conducting. the series-of regional Urban High School 
Reform Conferences to get advice from local practitioners and experts. 
on what federal legislation should do. Also tn the operating plan~ ae 
was a proposed contract for ‘the analysis and design of Interventton = 
;  Strategles that would be politically, economical ly and educational ly 
‘appropriate to particular local high schools. A small team of high 
rf . calibre experts from economics, éducatton, socfology, urban planning, 
psychology and public policy was to Initlate work In New York State 
in FY 1978 with the ‘full support. of the New York Council! of School 
District Aditnistrators. §Ix-other States, were to. undertake the 
effort In FY@1979, all with the anticipated endorsement of the Chlef 
State School’ Officers, Budget tie-ups and other administrative 
complications foreclosed: this potentially significant work. 


oo The legislative Proposal, "Technical Resources for ,Urban Secondary 
ae |‘ Transitton (TRUST),"' was tabled by USOE leadership. The: Imntnent . 
. reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Educatlon Act: (ESEA=P.L. 
95-561) and the budget cutback: stir created by Propositon 13° reduced -’” o 
_ the Itkelthaod of new urban educat tonal legislation betng passed, og Fe 
In thé near future, - 


ai 4 S a : : ee a és a : “ : sai : ae _ of = Tr, z ne oF i a as | 3 mate: ‘ ; os ve ye : ae . a ae L 
ee a . pe Ee ey ge ee ae 
on ae uence the. fattlative: to regroup. “the: eoniarencss ior rev 


focused onto how existing: federal: lagislatton could best serve ‘urban 


‘secondary schools,. This. aca iet Ae. igenes!s of the detalled legislative ae 


as | _ analysts and accounts: ‘for the ° Nt pollcy recomendations. in: Chapter — 


© Four. Staff provided’ dl scuss |r “gles for the two rounds of ten ° * 


' reglonal meetings heita’: In Hartfordy HAW: York Clty; Baltimore; Atlanta? 

Columbus, Ohio; San- Antonio; ‘Wich ttass Danver ; Oakland; and ortland, . 
Oregon. Federal Urban High School. Reform Initiative team members 
ware sent -as obsérvets.and ‘Fesources for: the: local school district 
conference — eS 

; " ' The eatoon’ recommendations were’ disti Ved from an .oreeunelehil array 

_ of detatled tdeas génerated by the nearly: T, 000 conference participants 
and others. The conferees represented: 24 of America's 25. largest. 


citles; 47 other principal cities and-25 other municipal school districts. - 


a . | Teachers, counselors, principals..and..centralofflceiadministrators -.. 
al. ee comprised the bulk-of local represeritatives.. Students, parents, 15 _ 
ae  cratum,. UPACT Ntendents, and 18 school board members rounded: out. public school 
_ ‘partictpation. .8 private. schoo) systems, 55. Institutlons of higher 
} -= ‘ aducat fon -and 4 national educational organizations were. represented. 
- hh States,-2-territorles and the District of Columbla were” represented, 
~ ue a Including. persohnel from 24 State ,Educatton Agencles, 3 State s ponte 
| dents and\ 7 State Board of Education members . Many tepresentat| vas 
of both the private and public ‘sectors responded to Inyitattong. 16 
city, 8 State and 12-Federal agencles sent staff. Several State | 
_ Jegtslators and staff members and 4 U.S, Congressional staffers also 
, ~partictpated. 24 businesses and 53 commu t ty organizations, Including 
; , ' many afftllates of national organtzat tons Jotned the sesstons. as well. 
We hope that we have beth able to convey the significant: Eenee hae elOns 
of al.b of these urban: high school . const I tuencles. 


_ _ Outcomes A comp! lation. of the ten regional | reports was completed 
Re, - _ ~ Tn short order by the staff for use In. the secont! round of meetings. 
pees cA synthests of. the second. sét of regibnal reports was also distributed | 
" to all partlelpants... The’ PRIMER: (rel ni nat Report on Instruction, ©. 


reports appear no wend '% 


twenty regiona 


Other outcomes include Journal ‘artlcles*and evict nick you are 
now reading. All of the Urban High School Reform Inftiative reports 
_ will be entered Into the ERIC file of the Center for’ Urban ee 
(CUE) at Columbia uniwetsl ey In. New: York on 
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2g CHAPTER THREE? STRATEGIES FOR REEDRM 


“Bury stheb at twelve and dig. them up at twerity.! That's what parents. ~ 
< of children approaching the teenage years used to be told according 
ae: , ~ to Judge Mary Kohler, who recently spoke to the Children's Advisory 
Foe Coe —. Panel of the International Year of the Child. Now, much to her-alarm, 
“ “future shock seems ‘to have decreased burlal age to nine and postponed - 
Unearthing until twenty fours s ee’ es. “ 


—<o poh | a ae ae 
. We'do. not, ‘In the Unt ted States, seem to like adolescence. .. Teens 
are troublesome, cheeky, and too, too bright for our conifort. . Recent 
_ history has taught us that adolescents have an explosive capacity 
, % to disagree with adult soctety. Their penchant for feckless risk seems 
7 _. hot to have changed since Aritstole's lament. And ‘their passtons are 
oe - notorious. -— a: as ” fe . * Ss a 
. “Bravo!," say others, and we agree. ‘The vitality, enthusiasm, concern 
-, and dedication forged in teenage years may, very well be’ the sus tenance 
st Of adulthood. | oe a i | . 


Oye. -We do not know for sure, of course... !t does make sense, we think, to . 
i: a nowrish thosé passions, buffer with good-will. the. early risks mis-taken, 
| ~and seed the striving for responsibility ih teens’ with real tasks and 
aah _ actual consequences: to ke faced.: Our society certainly could use a few 
. more active, caring citizens: Teenagers may just be the source. But _ 

‘ . - first, we have to wel come them back. into our 'fold" of citizenshtp. 


. » *a\for.too long youth have been held at: bay -- contained within a teenage 
ue subculture. that Is systematically isolated from the adult world. . 
.» Stereotyping is one of our most effective means of setting teens apart, 
oo . and they are thoroughly. stereotyped. Virtually any: citizen beyond or 
+ below adolescence would. [dentify a’ teenager as One.who' wears jeans, — 
Is slightly unruly: and unkempt, istens. to -loud music, eats hamburgers ° 


or goes completely meatless, drives cars faust, sleeps late, smokes dope, a ae 
. dislikes hts or-her parents and siblings, and has exclusively teenage oe 
oo... a frtends. None-of this Js new news. --Adulty, parents and teachtrs tn 
— -- particular, will-acknowledge the similarities between their teenagers 4 
“and*this steredtype, = = . 4 fa : 


“~ Yet, those who take the time to Know young.ddul ts realize. the teenage 
. €lichelis seriously misleading. As Individuals they are. varled in . < 
‘Interests talentggand concerns. Mostwengoy all kinds. of people In all - _ a 
 age- ranges when given a chance, to interact. with them = an. Inf ant : 

- occurance In a society. that has evolvéd a teenage economy feoeptl 


yw at + structure geared to thé setting apart of adolescents.. Youth capalso . + © 
i ef ‘be highly creative, resourceful’ and responsible = another fact our~ - 
au, ° . ‘Soctety tends to forget until a war Jogs our memory. Then, teens are 
cv), | |. Nauded as saviors and recognlzed.as the Vital. human resourcé that, fn 


"fact, they were all along. 


N, 
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Theory on brain growth stages further tndicts 


' to recognize these stages, \ 


a 


s bcp ras . e 


This Isolation, many will claim, ‘Is rooted In economics. Teenagers are an oa 


Increasingly Idle market with tima,. money and mobility to ‘shop.and 


“seek out amusements. Music, TV, magazines, films, clothing and\_. 


sport stores, and food chains are among the long list of businesses 


geared to the presumed special tastes of teenagers. . Jobs for youth oe 


are generally limited to low-pay. service industry employment 


between ‘thé hours of 3.pm to midnight ~ mostly part-time.® The =". 


economy, in fact, could not In Its present state accomodate a fully °°: 


"- employed youth. population. Society makes money by keeping adolescents — 


in.a group apart. .* 


4 . 
b 


he separation Is particularly’ troublesome in -relatton to the minority | 


and poo# ‘youth experfence. The economic substructure and teenage 


Stereotype are bullt upon a middle. class, majority adolescent profile. 


Teens who do not conform to the stereotype and who do not have money~ . 


or access to those "special".products and services are doubly Invisible. 
‘Their age separates ~-them from-the adult world of -the serger sacldty 2) : 
__middle’class and white. ielr minority or poor status In the. teenage” — 


subculture. excligles them from the prototypical adolescent experlence. 
This pattern of separation often ‘conti pues Into adulthood. They 
remain a group aparth fe i a re 


ow i ee ee ee e ox . 
Schools, bags eee ieee and educators would. assert, mitigate. this 


- double. Jeopardy of ‘the minority and poor teenager’... &ducational. 


experience can bridge economics, culture and race, preserving. the 
Integrity of the differences while ensuring forseach adolescent a 


“varlety of adult life cholces. 


a Wich . eS Sat : 
Can, perhaps, but in their present state, do no 
Schools, particularly urban ones -wi th ‘high. concentrations of poor and 
minorhty students, are currently structured to control and to limit. 
They are notorious perpetrators of protracted childhood.” These 


research [rv England seems to disprove earller studies by Jencks,—— 
et al, that §chooking per se has no effect on students.. Rather, If 
Rutter's stud\es (1979) of secondary school climates are ‘confirmed, 
environments th which students have genuine responsibilities over 
school curriculum and governance have significant’a d positive. effects 
on adolescent learning. These findings replicate many. smaller studies 
of alternative programs in which student responsibitities ws 
are greatly expanded. They. tell us that achievement, self-esteem | 

and sense of control. over his or-her environment improve tharkedly. 


4 


Research reveals that during the ‘first sixteen years ‘of life the — 
human brain alternates stages of ‘growth with developmental} 
plateaus. Curriculum t poriste question schools’ ability ‘to 


‘maxtitze learning during\times of growth and point out the futility | 

of attempts to cram new concepts -Into a chtld during plateau stages 

(Toepfer, 1979). They also tle drop-out rates to ‘schools! failure 
e* /. GG 


oe | 
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t, others would rejoln.. 


‘current’ school structures: 


! 


“educational conditions are antithetical to the adult life responsibilities | 
for which ‘adolescents are purportedly prepared. “lronically, recent .* 
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\t makes. good sense In i ‘of a see for sean ery schoo! 
structures to change... Parents,. students, teachers, school - . 3 
administrators, local untyersity, busTness. and. communtty - Sa 
representativea'In thls country's Jargest cltles agree pn this. Urbans 
adalescents:are not belng educated for.a viable adulthood, Citles geo, 
as well as the larger soclety, ‘ate. now paying. a high price. for the — a 
. Ineffectiveness of thelr secondary schools. Growthg’ nuribers of. * 
adults have graduatéd underskilled and unemployable In our. highly 
technological soclety. ‘Many dropped out before. graduation and Yack - eee 
“even the minimal credéntlals for adult. emp.loyment,,. “Commenters .. si D> sth, eo aia” 
palate the spate of bankvabberied violent crimes: and. heroln use. tn’ Ba AN 
large, citles to the Madi Sh of unemp1|oyed, or underemployed So ee rae 
“, chtlzens confronted by a soélety which equates affluence with fete? OCT 
“personal worth. Shut of f from accepted-avenues for Improving. thel 
“. lives, they act out thelr hopelessness through -vlolence and ‘erline. 
‘or escape {t with drugs. Thelr comunittes are left with an. . 
‘Tnealculablé loss of..human:potential and exorbitant social “egsts,, 
Nor’ are those costs likely to be: short - run. 


Defind Mve correlations .between’ ediicaviondl attaligl t and§. 
employment status of fami ty heads and: future ‘achlevement. attd . 
' employment\of children. (CondI tion of Education, pp. 29) portend 
a sptraling ‘cycle of wasted-talent and Stunted oppo “The 
children of these ‘people general ly mode]. lives. sat tayo 0 those 


ot of. thelr parents.” ay 5 os inage 


_ We do not suggest that schools: Anans! can ee thls: cycles, “Gearty 
larger issues of class, race, séx and: economl cs Intrude on the, life ae 
chances of even the best naa cht id. However, schogling gan help, 
and It must. As Dr. Bernard Waison, a noted. urbanologiét,. yarns, | | cre 
~ the confluence of an incveasingty technological employment “market. 7 
and abysmally poor urban secondaryischool ing, threatens to create, 4 
for the first time tn oug, ‘Als tory’, a. permanent’ undereiges of’. gees 
undereducated, unemptoyable eltizens' (Watson, 1978, poh3) 5 The paor my 3 
‘and minority urban studerts who}. Fn ‘good fit’. attdrid Inferlor<se | se. 
_ May be relegated, to thatr underclass if the! educa tan. ts. da 
: fa ae 
The waste ts particularly opprobt ious |vhen one, boiistders; ther wi. e | Pstadees 
range of remedies’ currently. aval lable., Several: practical: 1Ow~! cost: “Ge A 
improvements could. be put: Into effect . 'tnimed fate Ye ' tn’ fa cit “seme ee 
of the people most Sptlint ste about. ‘the. potential fier. chan 
those very stu ents most in Jeopardy. Testimony to thelr’) os, a 
is the bellef oftéeris, that reforin-gan occur Mi thet re! 'schor Is. ° Many 
teachers, too, know of” spect fic changes, in sche ol. sti ¢ Wire, durr ould i 
__. teacher, training ‘or'use of community resdurdes! ces gol ie Wdrdmat tg Ny 
“- Improve: the educatiqnal expertence le nba aC ons el : 
want to tielp tn’ the- reforms. Prtpctpals,,' charged sett ing also le 
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ae ee Of urban youth, |. Ansshe t,' the tine: for refor of r ner ney ; 
oe Juntor arr senlor high schools has'.¢ goine. ee. 


Ay. ety: of germane sfove with: the’ most: to pw tee ein the - 
_. ysucedSs .of urban ‘secondary schooling have: come: to. general a 
ae a. ts cagreenant on five broad cheese: ‘which could ensure excellence... - ho 
NS .  & & a Most. importantly,. eshey yal ‘want to share eres oui Tey, ee 


fe : aba t reform.” . _ on 
Me ye ®. vA ies Me * \s mee, : a a twp . wh : : - ns ; 7 Pore 4 wa 5 - : 
ae . 4 “These themes: are: Oe 4 Hn ee ee 
ot “lt : ae : : - ‘ : Le NS ?- . a. : 7 ‘s 4 “s : 
ar aoe i ae = Shared: Dectsion } Matet nts : ; fee ae 4 7. 
ea TN pe Diverse Learning: Environments | ee ee er er a 
oe 7. Sehdol+Communt ty Development: = i 
ON ss 5 Sehool Finance and tea a ee * 
= bs. ae ge + ~-Researgh and Discemlnsctan ae to 
. . The “folowing siento out line ‘tn more detal? the nature: of the’ : 
oer ms ‘needed, modiffcations.. tn general, the recommended refortis are —_ 
ioe (ah 8 SE “based - ~ thdt Is, planned ‘and put Into effect: by ° those = 
ae a ee the greatest stake in thelr success: «the principal, teachers, 
a re ee ee counselors, ‘parents, prudent, and comin +les served by" the local 
Ve we | school... . o as 2) ee 
we! ‘ . : 7 ee 5 - ‘. 
“ bistribe, State and federal oe mus t accompany. local reforti. the focus 
of ‘thetr help, however, must ‘be. to empower individual ‘school © . 
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commurtl thes - to.-desigt ‘schootgpiec if ic blueprints for change.. a 
. Par btqi pation’ of all sectors of. the educational communi ty, an 


lead. to a 
wae la idee or urban Secondary school reform. x: Net - 


perreeee En y . ; oH & 4 
. Three tie re tol met before attempting te r forms | = 


@. 


eo. ‘Ketenpts ‘to icine oe from the: State and federal levels’ 
are. notortously Ineffective If. the communi ty itself is. not ‘ready. 


-s'Ready'¥ does not have’ to mean that er tizens: are actively. pudhing: 
for reforms, : . . 


‘ Net munt t sexier must initial e reform. ae si ae 
ee ae Ideally; leadership. wii come “from: thé. ‘school system itself, ‘but: it. 
oS also’ may be: found within. comunity organizations or: municipal, - oF 
, goverment « Cructal. ‘tg the existence somewhere © at the city level of:. 
Hidt viduals: ‘or soups eCvliny. te ‘promote. reforms. or Innovat tons. 
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ai ana ord ry meee ‘prddidst rated’ presses’ by uhlch any 
Fefarm. ‘AS: th. take. ) ace vay ter. ‘the: yearsweducat | onal -refontiers., have” 


“Mbarned: ich “About. “the. politics. of change..In- urban schdols. te Tse" a a 
“froin. the “past, Jessons’ that “the: emphases ‘ an, process: stems? Too :many: 


epee Fdgas- fall for Jatk-of careful +, polieereat - ‘planatng, ° NT ee 
"cone CHa dregs ‘are. fretted th, the Plana ing’ and, 1 review of propdsed:. : 
‘ . re ESAEANS ® * or Xn : We. t : | 
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We ‘do ‘vig. Vatend teeundevés elite. the: sSfederat odie “cataniay, dn | 
_extca’ fuids. and’ the: psychic. Inipact. of" federal support. on: State | Fang 
wf ledal: ‘schoot boards: gop1d make a’ slgntficant differance...’ However;* the a geas 
ee front Atne of:rafornt: ts,’ and must remaln, fn-the local ‘schaol,. At: 1s. roel 
Li vice there that Studerit are: ‘burted® for-prectous. hours. Tn the: ballet. that: eo 
wah! Chay ,. iets tegentng Important skills-for. ‘aduthood;: "We decry thts: "waste “ noe - 
; 3 ‘OF ti#lent «We: Who: make up. that, adult soclety must ynearth ftioge: ees” « 
. ny Seager ee é ° 
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oo Shar tng: thepower. to make decisions: ts: the key, ito-urkan secondary. ~ 
_. s6hool reform. “Mahy will note the paradox..“Power’ [s ysual ly “taken, : 
_ hot’ shared, and the'fact of sharing #fminishes the-power... That -Is" 
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J. The current “top-down! pollcy structures centralize deciston making: tn 
—.., ‘the offices. of a few’ top adhtilstrators. with a direct line to the.  ~. 
— school board. Local practitioner's students, parents and taxpayers 
have; limited access. to’ those people. ~:or rather, through them ~ tot 
_ the power: that. shapes schod] policies, These powerless people, however, 
"are the one who generally pay when policies run amuck., .They-pay in’. * 
man costs as well as dollars.. The prices are high. Students. aro. 
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‘ag wasted. 
. a ag, nN. a a ae os tee . = i 
_,..!t Is not surpristng ‘that people who caré about urban secondary schools — 
a and efficient use of.dimited publi¢ money. want reforms, One. frequently 
called for is broader representation on decision making bodies In: local 
schools and:dhstrigts, Reople want a say..in-what happens, In the 
- s¢heols that. they pay .for, work .[h and. count on ‘to teach téenagers. 
an bye eo! . Sag ol : m " , ; ‘ . P . 
This, Idea of. shared -governante holds considerable ~sway among federal 
- ; and State policymakers, as well: The proliferation of mandated 
:~ district and schaol site advisory committees Js testimony toa the’ - 
‘idea's currenay. Witness, for example ‘Parent Advisory’ Councils, i 
Desegregation Assistance Centers, and the bilingual’ and ‘spectal. :edu- 
- 4. catlon advisory groups, common to most. large city schools. School . 
ie, Improvement and‘ school~communt ty councils thrive If Salt’ Lake City and 
"1 j.are legislated in California and Florida: They. operate.in Portland /and = 
other major: cities, -are Included ¥n-New York City's School -Self ‘Renewal. | 
~ * Program arid are In -flanning stages In districts, across the country’. : 
~ Advocates champlon participatory dectston making as a“means of, rés toring 
~; ", accountability to those. most affected by outcomes . . 7 
We agree. Parents, ‘students, téachers and representatives of local 
school communities must. be equa) partners ithe processes ‘that set 
decistons for thelr-schools. Giving a rubber.“stamp to decisions 
—made by school boards pr principals Is iiot enough, Constituents ~~~ 
must:carry the authority to target or withhold funds - hot just to 
advise. = — i a re eee es 


- School bogrds, superintendents and: prinelpals will argue that legal 
accountabl II ty precludes sharing such authority. True, laws do.hold 
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“gducattonal leaders legally Hespons thle for, policy dectstons, These 


leaders should’ understand, however, that final pert: es are moh ‘ 
hem nto practice fee 


Vagal terms advise, could hava fo facto authority regardjass of. the 


7 da ure definition of responsthl]ftles, .The bottom Vine would be a— 


Majority vote from a ‘representative group. The outcome. would be - > 
supported by the ‘educattonal leaders legally responsible for carrying 


out the pollcles,. We think this kind of ‘shared dectston making power 
a “3 4 See 3 


makes good sense. | . a 
We. also know from experlences of schoo! +conmunt ty counc!1s acres th 

country that It@/s not easy to do well. Schoo) and district ‘wide , 
councils can fragment pollcy, dis!!luston const!.tuents by ralstng: false 


__.. ‘expectations about. the actual scope of thelr authortty, and further \ 


oo 


making authority, 


Impede ‘management of ‘coiplex secondary schools. Consequently, our 
definition of shared deéislon making Includes specific recommandattons 
on the organi zat tonal level at which decislons are to. be made ‘and about™ 
-the composition of the representative group that Is to share pol Icy 


. é : ‘ 
‘i  § . s) 


' The level Is problematic.” Decltstons are, of course, made everywhere a)! 
the time. Students and patents .have.some cholces. Teachers, princ! pal. 
deeded haar too. But basically the degree of significance | * 
‘-dénotes the locus of the decliston.' Right now, Imporgant decistons are - 
_ Made at the top. The less signtficant the Issue the easter It Is to win 


the right to make I(t, Students decide on the prom theme and princfpals 


. decide what courses, ought to be -taught.° Administrators welcome PTA 


help tn planning food concesstons for sport acttvittes but spurns. 


parent offers to plan the sports' budget. School staff and principals . 


are excluded, too, from shaptng local school polictes. In fact,’ the 
peoplé- closest to the actual educational program generally have the 
least, say about what matters In thelr schools. This pollcy process _- 


~ dictym from above - should-be Inverted, oe “ 


: District level declslor-niaking robs School site leaders of-the author! ty 
to 'set policies appropriate to the unique needs of Individual schools. 


Needs’ ‘and goals aggragated at the district level Ignore the special 


~ characteristics, tradi tdons,: and expectattons of distinct school | 


communities. .Partidularly In large clt#y school systems, such 


. centralization (s tneffective as people far removed from the dectston- 


making procéss often subvert or Ignore policles. Declslons that 


SAME NY atone schol programs should be made at the school site. 
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< ‘ ie - 7 | People Involved. In making local schoo} decl tons should be repre 


®  ° ; the principal and appropriate community erganizations. We ‘ca}} this. 

i . _ group a school-site councl!, The specific mechanisms by which the- ° 
counclls operate will vary from district. to district’ as localities 

| differ In the degree of need and Interest’ In 

4 .. responsibilities, i“  ~ * 8 
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_ process, First, the parameters of authority and responstbility of - 
any shared ‘decisfon-making bady must be spelled out and offically —. 
supported by the school board. .A garefully worded district-wide 

‘ charter, adopted before the process -Is put In effect, should. clarify 
Just what ts or Js not.withIn the purview of shared governance counct Is. 
A written policy will help to protect the legltimacy of shared ‘ 

_responsibtltttes Tn the face of turnover In. board membership and — 
district administration. It should .a]so authorize a systematic 
Information exchange and. mon 
and the school board. Such fan exchange would assure that both the 
board and schoal-stte constituents share a common basé@ of Information | 
on Issues that surface durtng the school year oS 


mess (Rosaler, 1979).. Antong councils tn effect today, this remains 
‘one. of the lingering, questions. It ts very difficult ‘tn large multl- 
cultural schools to bulld counct] participation that truly represents 
the school community's diversegroups. This ts-particularly true for 
the parent and student delegates, : ; : 
Parent participation has traditionally come from a small group of — 
concerned middle class families whose employment and fami ly structure 
freed at least one, usually the mother, to attend to-the schooling 
affairs of the children. These are the parents who generally respond 
to overtures for-parent help. Often thelr iifastyles and values. are 
. Similar to those of the teachers and principal. . This pdrent group, 
. Obviously, will bé represented. They have already establ [shed a 
| pkacedent for school tnvolvement. Many other parents have not. Work 
 “Pésponstbilities, lack of carfare or child care, and Himtted EngJtsh 
-'  spéaking ability often preclude participation, These problems | “e 
‘are not insurmountable? Translators, transportation expenses, planned 
meeting times and so forth can help. $0, too, would a mutlt~-lingual, 
school-based Information network that would publictze site ‘counc!} 
déqpsions and act-as a forum for discussion of school, issues. 
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. Sentatives of the key const! tuent groups: Students, parents, teachers, 


sharing decistan-making 0° 


pete 
—i oO - 


. There are, however, some common elements of an effective power-sharing. . 


Jtoring process between. and’ among councl 1s | 


‘Another parttcularly cructal consideratton ts the Issue of representatIve~. 
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ngs of Inefftcancy, They are . 


_ representatives are chosen tn a school-wide parent election. Nor do 


they generally seek out councl! representatives.- Additionally, the 
extraordinary circumstances of desegregatlon demand sens{tive, sensible 


strategtes to Inélude parent representatives located outsIde the _ 


‘ + 


- Immedtate school “cofimunity, but with, leg! timatestnterest tn site 


council affairs. An effective parent-representative.would be one _ 
committed to seeking broad parerital Input and. bringtng to the counct] 
spacial concerns. of, particular ‘parent \subgroups. Problems of student 
elev iow Tee the*counci] parallel those of parents. However, the 
act of student. 'captivity' withIn the school for-several-hours a ~ 
from'more reticent students. . . = ; 
3 _ ’ i a r) 


day does afford a committed representative changes to garner Input* © 
yj : esa 


‘Teachers, with few exceptions,-are represented ‘by unlon members. 
‘Problems of représentativeness for them center on the need for school 


building concerns and staff Issues to supersede the district, reglonal 
or State unton ''Itna.'' Locat schoo) staff somettmes differ with the 


unton stand on discrete Issues at the school site level, It Is the. — 


abllity to speak for the views of thelr Immedtate constituents that 
would define a hepresentat ive teacher delegate. 


- The question of election vs. selection for shared deciston-making 
councils ‘is also problematic. . Elections often choose the most popular, - 


not necessarily the most representative delegates. Severak school *- 
councl] partijcipants,, who, hdve grappled with this issue previously, 
suggest a combined selectlon/electlon process. A selection committee 


‘representative. of diverse groups would be appointed to.identl fy viable 
~ gandidates' 


| to run for electibn. The one requirament for participation 
on this preliminary selectton group would be prtor agreenient -not to 
seek a‘ counci| position. SEA Title | Parent Advisory Comm! t tee 
expertences In working with parents not normally acttve tn s¢hool 
affalrs could be InstructJve for selectjon committees. Certalnly 
shared dectslon-making counclIsn urbar schools..are too new for 
predictions on a "'best'' process to.bring together truly representative 


delegates. Discusstons of the «tssue tn councl] plarining stages would 


seem to help tdentIfy groups “whose Ideas may not otherwise have been 
sought. = = - te ps | a " 
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More. problematic to representattye. participation are the gtt/tudes of 8 7 oc. 
a significant namber of urban parents. toward educations: Some hold schools. >” 
Pgs and teachers In. complete trust, balléeve that they themselyes, could ° 
In ng way help esteemed. educational “professionals, and would not. 
lira mas Hea liegt eur counch1],. Others recal} thelr. ~~ 
own’ schooling negatively or with feel Ineff _ i he 
distnclined to revistt. places ‘that were unpleasant or Intimidating, «= = ;  - 
. The concerns and’ hopes of these parents. are ‘often excluded when 


+” 


re | a | 


_memberg. The councils will Tnevitably draw. tagether people of | - 
markedly. different expertences ‘in working In groups. If all are to 
have genuinely equal membership rights,. they need a. common snder- feo 

_ Standing of the rules.of participation, Process skills far. coming * 

~~. to decistons and resolving conflicts, evaluation techniques, budgeting 

and school law are a few of the crucial training areas for counct] | 
participants. Training capacity must be on-going, so that new = 
members receive comparable preparation. yo . - 

? . A. 4 ; LN 

Continuity th membership and Incentives to sustain active participation 

. are other. Issues to be addressed In planning. Stability of. membership 

throughout the school year would seem to allow a consistency In. 

_ decisions Important for the efficlent day-to-day operation of schools. 

Some continuity of membership year to, year would hélp prevent the 
problem of'"rebullding the wheel" each September.. 


re 


Another prerequisite. for ariy declston=making group Is.training for all 


Our discussion of prerequisites for school site councils Is not Intended 


to discourage adoption. We feel strongly that broader participation 

in educational decision making ts cructal for an effective school 
program. Consequently, potential startup problems must be distinguished 
from longsterm ef fictency, . ee ; 


Indicators already exist to support the benefits.of school-site council! 
shared deciston making. We have cited Rutter who has substantiated 
the positive educational effects of giving responsibilities to secondary 
school students. The psychic rewards to teachers of having a say In 
decisions that affect their work environment have been ‘documented by 
Lytle (1979, p. 9). Active parent ‘and community Interest tn schools 
is consistently called for as a first step In reform. Principals who 
have, worked with shared decision-making structures, while reluctant. 
at first, frequently become strong advocates. ~ => 2 oY 
The’ shared governance format is not particularly new.” THe principal 
site council team Is very similar to that of thé school board super- 
intendent. The site governance model simply empowers-loca] level 
constituents to help set directions forsthelr schools. District 


cam 


- administration would resume a traditional support role to the local = «. 


schools. We relterater people who pay for, work tn and count on 
local schools should have a say In decistons that shape educational 
polictes. School-site councils ave a model that can help this happen. 


Specifically, -the site council would; — , ‘ os 
Yn tiie as | 7 


- Conduct a site-spécific needs assessment and set site goals. 


The assesshent would encompass program design, staffing and facility — 


use based on SMiiaadiate needs and projected nelghborhood changes. 
The accumulat of such data gives Important long-range planntng 
capability to the district as a whole as well as to school level 
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Oestgn. and:t lement®a site-specific educational program and-a eae 
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planners. Urban schools could haye special advantage here sInce a 
most area ‘located near collages or unlyersities stocked with students ~ 


. Interested [n Internships and- research projects. A stte coungl tn. 
untverstty. Link. could be benef lélal: In two ways: untyersitles  # | 

dd options for thelr students; ahd schools gét needed technical © -. 
assistance. a rr ne 2 ee ne 
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District-wide dictums ‘for curricylum, scheduling and ‘staffing: 


Patterns dilute the potentfa] richness: of progtams geared to the - 


professional needs of. staff subgroups in Individual schools, 
School site councils have the advantage of matching site funds to - 


_Site' program and staff development objectives. Both of these afe -_ 
discussed further under the second theme for reform, Diverse 


Learning Environments.) 


Adgpt_an evaluat lon scheme for program, staff and.students. 


A systematic accountability scheme which bul Ids un criterta for 
success and procedures for evaluation and’ remedi tion will: flag ° 


‘ problem areas for immediate s{te counc!} actlon: - It provides. - 


a school~communI|ty stamp of approval for successes. Shared 


‘responstbi tity for moni torlng. school Ing outcomes can mitigate uo 


Claims of vindictive evaluation when remediation Is needed. It 
also helps to return accountability. for successes and fallures to 
local: schools, Evaluation ts discussed more extensively under 


"Diverse Learning rv eprineg gs a 

Publicize school events and successes. 4 4 
ning panel ype Rent eng ; : 
Communities often do not know of school petlvitics. Nel ther= do Ns 
princtpals have time to launch public re atlons campatgns. School 

site co 


Uncils,.with links to community resources and discretionary 


es 


‘funds for community Involvement, can ensure that school Issues and. 


events are alred for public discusston. ‘They can also plan more 
Interactive school~communtty programy See ''School-Communt ty 
Developments." . 4 _—— : 


Monito# site mana e ent in Ui ht of councf} 


1 


oals. 


Dynamlc leadership ts central to schoo]. success,” Urban. school 
management {s Increastngly compJex. It Is nearly Impossible to do 
without help. ‘The s!te council deciston-making model. could bolster 
principal leadership capacity. Counc! policy'settIng and management — 
review could relleve pressures on the princlbal to resolve the 
preponderance of school- controvers {tes singlehandedly. 


AH 


Effect: ve part Cc pat eld y. school 
° when, contracts recognize the councils, . - 


~The: inctustog. of other ‘advisor comm! ttees within the school 

. site counc p p Vy 

! and State mandated parent and commun ty. advisory. céunat ls canbe 

oa nightmare for urban principals, An overarching school site 
counct!, If legally ylable, could ‘inake schoo} s\te ymenagenent; 
much easter, : 


~Technical aeaistance to plan -and start the site coune! I spetattor,. | 
“Startup takes money and time. Expert advisors should be aval lable 
to help. planners shape’ the councl | model . 
¢t 


a 


-Ongotng funding and supports to sates: ‘site coyncll operation. 
Site council cost, projections should Include services for typing, 
outreach, systematic reporting of counc!] deéistons, newsletters, 
meetings and other communication mechan sms. 


Clearly, the site ancl = heautres ‘some baste poltcy shifts. 
Initial problems are minimized by careful planning, We list™ here 

some questions that local planners might use as guides Tn nating: the 
cructal first stage ‘plans.. j . 


* 


“What goals of the school system can the’ councils fulftl? 


-~What is the scope 3 of: authority and enue regarding pcg ral -_ ; 
issues, staffing. and budget allocation? What eee eudiek directions - 
do sites get from the district? 1,4 7 
“9 
-Who participates? What mechanisms assure. iepnesentarl ie 
penblctperion! What WIGeNEIE will sustaln parttcipatton?® 


-How frequently’ do the councils meet? ,. 


Who sets the agenda for meet Ings? Who chairs meet Ings? 


~What fs the dectslon-maktng process? 


“Who: makes final decistons on policy or on procedures? - 


What Is the process for resolving potential conflicts 
mM Involving professional expertise, Jaw. or ethics? 
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-*.. .  . KEY ACTORS FOR SCHOOL-SITE COUNCILS. | 7 | | 
school Board/Super Intendent: School. boards must underwrite the concept, aes 
They must define the scopé of authority and responsibility of ‘the.counctls - .” 
and direct administrators to carry out the plan. They must set aside’ : 
funds for the entire process and overcome thelr reluctance: - a 
to delegate authority to school sites. a oe os 
. . ee Oe Fa” eh © a 
- Principal: The ‘principal ts pivotal. He/she must recognize that 
‘sharing author | ty ts in the best Interest of the schoo], He/she must 
develop leadershIp skills that foster participation and innovation. » The 
; - , utlimate success of the school-site model" depends on the principal's 9 wv: 
" * willtagness and ability to-carry out counct! dectstons. ain ee 


School-Site Counct] Representatives ~ Teachers/Counselors Students and 
arents: Council members must seize t € opportunity to exercise control .y:. 
over thelr school environment. ‘they must. press for real deciston-making. 
‘a authority over such cructal issues-as curriculum, staffing and evaluation.’ oe 
They must speak accurately for the diverse needs of the people they ° _ 


represent. Students must demand full membership rights and responsibilities. 


Federal Support for School Site Counctls 


Federal legislation does not mention. the school site councl 1 concept. , 
As a matter of fact, the varfous mandated advisory committees now in 
v . ° extstence could compromise and even prevent ‘the counci? from developing. 


One relatively obscure section of the new ESEA actually contains ‘the’ 
basic Ingredients fora school site cBuncil;:title IV=C School _ 
_- Improvement (Sec. 432(b)(2)) - requires that a committee, similar 
_: In désign to the one tn the above ee al ena enpea all schoo) 
“Management Improvenient projects (Sec. 431 (a) (6 ) funded under the | 
Title. A section of the new Basic Skills legislation (Sec. 222(d))} 
describes an approval process. for schol level programs that is tantamount: 
. to schodl-site counci! authority over ‘the educational program. -It | Aen 
7. “Should be noted that the 111-fated urban/rural projects of the early a a, 
ve: 1970s. had difficulty establishing school-communi ty councils tn-some 3 ae 
; F he : ; . . ' ‘ ; “? ‘ > . 


» 


S 


be learned from that’ 
. leadership must be will 
|, community participation with "parity" or.real: authority, This 1s 


- a 
— rt ‘ 


) aaa ties altrian eros te eae. nena | “thi cans, to” 
e vee tonce Is that. Jocal shoot. distetct as 
ng. to: take’ the® Initlatt¥e; In establishing 


thappéning In some citles and can best be ‘fostered at. the federal - 

~ level by non-directive support and assistance. Otherwise,.. federal ~ 

— Vegislation, especially ESEA 1978, coritalns many mandates ‘for: — 

_ advisory committees arid parent partTétpatton, both Formal: as In, 
Title I and VI; and Informal as In Caréer. Education, 
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| Schools. have to be able.to put thelr money where thetr. priorities 
Site disergtion over thelr ovn budgets Is essenthal to effect ve - a 2 
| Planndng and-inanagement. . ‘Two ways of giving sites ‘control: over budget’ 

: ares: tump-sum budgeting and ‘the provision of. discretionary funds. Sy 
{ . Lumptsum budgettng allows tradeoffs In personnel, program and support. 
» Service priorities to be made.by the local ‘school within the parameters. - 
of unton contracts and district mandates, . Discretlonary funds, though © 


are. | 


. more limited, stlll let sites choose priorities. ie 


Certainly, budgeting decentralization can ‘be difficult. Nonetheless; _ 
rn ae @ growing number of States and school distrtetis are experimenting with oe 
ye 8 SG _ the concept. The fol lowing Prerequis! tes accagpany the site budgeting ey fh ee 
és .; - recommendation: << -.°.. $3 ek a ue 


Sthool systems that have adopted site budgeting are. instructive — 
‘In potnting out processes by which district-aggragated ‘funds can ho } *) 
oe . _ be distributed to Individual schools... Suggested puptl/personnel ° . _ 
eee a ratios and funds for teacher units, ADA and student wefghting 4 ts 
RBS formulas jfor general and categor|éal dollars are techniques that _ _— 
‘can be uged to assign money to Individual schools. In Florida, © + 
for example, a large percentage of school-site savings in energy -. 
#8 . and substitute teacher expenditures. flows back to the ‘schools. = = *: - 
ae, ; Additionally, district budgeting offices ‘can continue to mon! tor 
a rer ‘ site budgets, consult with schools or problem areas, ‘project long~ 
-term budget needs and allocate yearly school -stte funds. (a 


Princtpals must have "'sign-off"' authority. . Procedures are also — fe 

“needed for site tevel budget carry~overs, budget transfers and / 

'. for. funding services shared among schoo]s, such as. data processIng/ 
or maintenance, © =. 7°” : , 


ie, The new skills required for site budget Ing differ stgntficantly 
ye from those of central office money management. DOlstricts must 
a provide ‘Informatton. on federal: and State. discretlonary grants to. 
principals (amd sfte councl Is.) 7 : 


; . 


- concept Is new. It Is also all about public. 
>. = ‘money. Therefore there are some questions that need to be cons tdered. 
‘before Implementag¢ion, such as: ue ae ao , 


é 


. {sWhere do funds come from? eS 
‘ . i . '..+ Are budgets consolidated at the district level? 
[4 - Is there a difference If the flow of dollars changes? 
" 2 & 7+ What process allocates budgets to sites? , 
| 


rer are federal, “state. and J local ‘npedinents? 7 
ae e aWhat accointabl ty system ensures, -offictent effective site a 
> a expenditures? 


ih 
Moser 


ee 
«flow can: districts matntatni the aconeniee: of scale. of. central | 
-management of supplies ane: ssorvices: whit le preserving max tmuny a 
eke site discretion? - a a . | - 
: “What tralning is. sells principals: and others Involved” 
In site oie f 


4 
KEY ACTORS FOR SCHOOL- site BUDGETING 


. State Education Agenctes: SEAs must develop funding incentives that ” es . 

- encourage districts to adopt decentralized budgeting models. Incentives 

could’ Include multiple-year funding and discretionary ‘grants for : 

,( planning and implementation. A national source of funds for such 

‘  expertmentation mi ght be found In ESEA Title IV-C. Other sources of . 
_diserettonary funds /for ‘school sites’ ‘especially those that. encourage” 

site Savings, shou}. be. devised. la <a 


a wo, School Board/Centfal Office Adeintatrattoris “The school board,must — 

+e -' direct the central administration to implement a ser ins es 

aw ty plan. District/office personnel must: acquire expertise in si vs 

7 ‘budgeting techniques. In cooperation with the principals, they must 
develop budgef‘ing formulas. and monitoring systems. They also heed 


. to guarantee /ongotng training and trouble-shooting for site bu aa 
managers. / 


Zz 


¢ 


Principal peneiga/ Principals n must’ seek ccatntug In site budgeting an computer 
based dee ston sciences to prepare for the. added’ responstbilities.. — 
es They can/help the site counct}s establish. ,budget priorities and: use 
a ae ls lh creatively. to upgrade the educational progrpm. 


bs $? Page 4 
_ Feder! Support for: School -Site Budgeting ) iS aa, 


/ 
f Some of the same general federal legislative authoritfes under. ithe - 
discretionary programs cited for school~site:.counctIs could assist d| 
Igcal experiments in school site budgeting.’ ESEA, Title !I-Aj. the 
‘ Gommissioner's limited number of $25,000 discretionary grants and- 
/Title. IW-C (Sec. 431(a)(6)) could support such Innovative efforts 
/ to aaa eeeel, Jevel menenenent: , 


| “SUMMARY: “SHARED DECISION-MAKING = 


Decisions that directly affect school programs. shouldbe made’ at the. 
' -s¢hool site. Representatives’Gf ucheol censtiiuenclog « students, . 
_ parents, school staff and key communt ¥Y groups ~ must'share site =. 
es deciston-making power to set s hool spealfic policies, tailor programs . 
_ to school site needs and al locate school 3 te budgets according to 
those priorities. Two low-cost strategies hecessary-for. shared 
a deciston-making are: Oo oo. 


' 


ra 3 . “ . | : 
a 
7) i eee +a 
cou neg 7 
-, Authority and responsibility clearly designated by ee a 
i ee , school board policy; . 7 Rowe ; 
an ; . . . -eFechnicat assistance for start ups: to identify. const't- . 


a 2 tuent groups and select/elect representatives; to train 
ic . council] members; and to aquatnt school and: community groups -— 


- 


' Sch@l site council; and -% 
«School site budgeting — 


School Site. CounctIs:_ To work effectively, these 


> 


with.sfte council purposes; . 
_ «Members that are truly representative - and represent - . 
~ the diverse concerns and expectations of: thelr constituenctes; 
e «Principal comml tnient to. sharing deciston-maktng power; 
-Tratning for all councl] participants to develop group : 
decision-making skills and: knowledge of legal_and educat tonal 
Issues salljent to. school site. management; ‘and 
-Mechanisms for ongoing operation - to Implement and publictze 
counci] polictes’ to select members In such a way as to. ensure 
_ So * conttnulty of participation; and to evaluate .and adjust council] . 
“format as needed. | so aH o* oe 
Generally, arban school systems already employ. centra] office - 
' administrators capable of giving needed technical assistance to 
. ‘Individual schools. These support personnel could be detalled to 
, . individual schools to assist principals and other site counc!], plariners 
_@ during the initial planning and’ tmplementatton stages. Consequently, 
“this strategy'will cost very little. Schools, however@Mould benefit 
greatly, a - : : 


‘ 2 ee = 
» School Stte Budgetin : Principals need lump sum budgeting at the site 
_ TeveT or substantial discretlonary funds to guarantee that site 


priorities can be ftihded. To work effectively, the following criterta ‘: 


must be met: % . 
a .school boards must adopt a school. site budget ng model and develop 
we Fe a clear accountabj lity system to monitor site allocation of funds; 
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“phinctealy muss have sign-off on tie ‘funds: where: approgittates 
ochre site angst office buyer monagers . . 2 


4 pand «oes 
‘principals 
. heed training 


and 


In: site budget hig? 


Eee cee of district budgets to. ‘al tow: ‘site: ‘peiieuiey: ‘end: 
‘site: trade-offs.” sbethg trled with suecess ln ‘many: ‘school. systems. 


Educatlonal leaders have - learned that, tn these times of: ‘dectthe,.. 


allawing school communities to. make tough budget: oo ' 
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-_Yood sense.’ ~ for political aS 5 wel), as education: reasons, 
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pe HE’ BA DIVERSE LEARNING ENVIRQNMENTS:~ | 
= - ow 7 eo a eco - ae 4 > ee 
jo” Secandary “schooJ Ing: Ti Ef'tles is oftén ‘boring and bad. Boring beqause’ . | 
Ayo _ teens ‘know of a non-schgol world far more Interesting and Interactive 


, 
. 
ry 
7 é 


; than. that of the classroom. ‘Bad’ because - whatever the reasons “~: too 
po ‘many Students graduate unable td read, write, ‘or. conduct even basic 

re math. trahsacttons;. “They do not know how té vote or why and dre, ae 
oo fieightfullly uninformed. and-“unrealistie about Finding’ and keeping jobs. | - 2.4 


a, .& ee 7 : y i . : = . Fi oy ‘ a egy oe ‘ _ 3 
|. UF these -aBsertions are true ~ and they are hard to deny since city . 
: _ .' teens ara dropping ‘out or.cutting out In record nuinjers = Secondary 


Y hansies 


. school shiuld: change. In fact, reforms have been tried with success. 
eer ae ' Many more fabled or went untrled. That is not surprising. School, 
er ne ‘“bureaucraglas ‘are solidly. entrenched.’ *Such* Institut tons respond. 
ow suspicloy ay ahd defensively to’ attempts to’ change., 0 
s \ : a “Se ha LN en , eye P 7 
_ . (lt ts very hakd to alter comfortable patterns even when they are 
cs wv ., destruct t vei tet, In the cha of 
fx: -. .™ those of us im 
aa comfort. Ove Wes, ma 
nw "| Seducated. Thy are ‘now ent lrely: ‘too visible 
a, bP aie off ‘as aberradts of an otherwise effective system. Change Is long 
overdue... tae ae a e . 


if students cont Inue to tbe compel led by law tobe schooled long: past the 
+ time ‘when many would. not choose to do_.so, they at least deserve learning - | : 
_ evironments that stimulate and chalVenge.rather -tham deaden and discourage. - 
That mean’s schools must diversify ahd up-grade their educational: programs. * +. 
and up-date the skills of the teachers and administrators who work there. . 


: "Some will labet as ffustrated.60s Ifberals ‘those wha gall for more .° * 
. '  * options a's a way to Improve secondary schooling. We should know, 9 9° |, 
Skeptics are -quick to potnt out, that alternative séhools were tried dg 
», ° , and Failed = failed to last. even when successful, and almost as often, ~~ °' 
a 7 Failed. to succeed. The. Rand Corporation: among others documents this.. + © 
Alternative schooling has become a cliche, the argument goes, reflecting ; 
“ more a nalvete about the educational realities of urban: schoots’ tha 


an ane /. 
» Lnformed, analysts of the essentials for adolescent ‘learning: - - os 


: ; fas ‘ , . 1 as : 4 is oF ‘4 {4m 

a The: Vabel \ma be. partial ly accurate. Many currently working In’schools = « /. a 
a ool” were active Wie educational reform efforts of the 60s; others a 
La, re 2 ‘formed’ opinions Abgut how schools aught to operate during those years. | js 
ae Win However, even Tf si tantly applicable, ‘this "old reformer! tag ‘mi srepteseyts ' 
soe. MG ‘the proposal to. diyerst fy ‘secondary schoo] programs asa ‘conventional 
bo oes altePnative schools strategy. It Is‘ not, and to’cal] It ‘so does.’ 


*, 


ee Fe ice Manhat we believe: Is realistic appratsal of the potential . 
: * co for large scale reforin’ in urban schools In a time of decline, ; 
as : ; , a. a ae 


eal ee e eho Bhs RS a Bae a gh 
ms et gt, 2 5. Se st - . 


hwationess of che: sera. of wlicruastives cakes those ah would ator 
the schools cautious. about each suiggested change, They hoped: to avold = 

."or rectify - past mistakes. For-example, two major requiréments of» 

. “the diversiflcation theme are that options be bullt Into the currtewlum 
mainstream and that commun| ty-based and career preparation expertences . 
3 required for all graduates, Students: who chose programs other than 
those of the traditional classroom varlety were often stereotyped . 
as drop-outs, hIpples, druggles, slow~learners’ or, more euphemistically, 
"non-college bound,'' by parents, teachers and academic!" seacenes 
Fenatomng Tn. classrooms. a — BP 
Not surprisingly, such Jabels over time discouraged all but the most 
desperate or daring of students from’trytng, out the Interdisclplinary, | 
individualized or experlence-based options that alternative programms 
generally offered. Consequently, students did not clamor to attend. | 
Educators were able to declare alternatIves Irrelevant to the real 
‘Interests of teenager? « and lnpracttcal lor thmes of budget reductlon. 

eh p i : 

Lack ar seadene interest. ‘Is any one. of many reason’ why’. the emphasts -c -on 
alternatives waned.. Théy were often victims of ‘the good Intenttons of - 
‘proifioters who sold the tdea to reluctant school bodrds as cheap, quick- 
ftk remedies for ‘Vingertnig, - ‘systemic maladies. Boards discovered that 
secondary programs with flexibility, diversity and high quality are not 
cheap; nor -do they solve all problems. When decline hit in full force, 
the: fore flexible work-and study options” that remained appendages to. 

” the regular: classroom program were easily lopped off, 


a 


These cuts brought little protest from ‘staff at the, parent asi who knew . - 
little about the special programs, were given few, If any,..tncentives ~ 
to learn more, and generally rejected less conventional teaching modes. - 
Even when confronted with positive results, teachers attributed success: 
to the "'spegial" nature of thosé"'irfPegular'' ledrners. They frowned 

on any but: the strict vlecture mode for the ''serlous'' students. “Parent | 
schoo] administrators, withoyt release time to monitor the -new additions 

- but ultimately responsible fdr thelr success, pressed alternative school 

staff to coordinate administratlve dutles as-well as teach. ‘They ‘were 
ofterf angered when, those dutles ranked second tn priority to the 
Innovators. * Parents, too, mistrusted programs that looked ‘very different 
from ones..In which they, had learned. 


a 


Ca 


- Alternative teachers, ortginally’ onchusineive, found chanel ves saddled 
withy low budget programs which required new curricula, new modes-of —, 
teaching, highly personallzed counseling, extensive publi¢ relations 
and ,complex reporting: systems. Spotl ighted .by a communtty whose. 

- expectatlons ranged from very high to very skeptical, and grapp! tng 

-: with the spectal needs of thetr disenfranchised or. low achlaving students, 
_. staff warked tdo hard) for Jong hours-for about: three years = then left. 
(This burn-out syndrome became one.of the few. well-documented aspects 
of alternative schools). In ‘sum, management hassles-or administrivla- - 
slowlydeterforated parent, school supports stereotyping dtmint shed 
ee applicattons; high staff turnover: dat stab! Ltzation, of 
. . . r a thy < 
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_ alternative curricula; and decline hit knocking out first the easily 


identi flable ~ and, by then questlonable ~ ¥l ternative extras. 

_ The “60s Iiberats” now. recommending diversification do not want to | 
repeat past fajlures. They realtze that the complexitles of changing | 
entrenched systems over-shadowed the real successes many alternattves. 

expetlencé@ "But. they ‘know of successes, ss ft 


——_. 


They. also have substantial Indication that the typical. classroom. 

.. experlance alore does a poor Job of educating urban teens. The 

~  Natlonal assessment continues td document secondary’ student :defilclences 
in. reading, wrltfng and computattonal skills and tn grasp of citizenship, 

‘ cOnsumer and career ftssues. Continuing high dropout rates ,and in-schaol 
incidences of violence further testify. to the ‘fallure of current school | 
Structure.-Moreover, studem#s not at the. extremes of an achlevenfent or ° 
behavior continyum may be the least.well served. They-the majority who 
do not act out and do not ‘trust or understandasx Ist ing: work study or. 

" communi ty“based options ~ are those same Tow scoring students handicapped. , 
in chances for post. high-school study and wark. Wet, they do attend . 
by law. and’ In good faith.’ {t Is these students that reforms must 
reach first. * °° bi: i * en : 

It Is unconsclonable that classroom udy remains the primary, and often 

only, learning mode for urban adolescéWts. All “need the variegated 
educational experiences that diversification would offer. Parents and- 
teachers, In particular, feel that a balance of "real wor kd\' experiences 
with classroom theory fs essential to prepare teenagers for adult 
work, citizenship and family responsibilities: They testify that . 
“Student determination to study improves as teens develop a more 
“SophisPicated understanding of the correlation between education’ and 
later employment, community status and lifestyle choices. That under - 
Standing comes when work and Study in the city énvi ronment of busInesses,, 
pobitical offices,- and social cultural and recreational. resources are 
inffgral ‘to the total educational program. 
- In short, ‘a variety of learning exper lenceés ought to be routine for.- 
al) students, not relegated to the few who are élther- too smart. or 


too incorrigible to be duped Into classrooms, five of six hours daily, + 


Options should be fully funded and Included tn the curriculum mainstream.. 


Teachers and administrators need -to up*grade their -professtonal® skIl1g _ 

_ to assure that change also brings Improvement: In educational qualkty, °°. 
We do.fot ‘recommend "one best model" for -reform:*We do Identify two 
common elements of Good ones: local design or adaption. and local contro} - 


. of -tnplamentation. Within those parameters, specific schedules, 


. ,Sourse. content, staffing pattérns, funding, attendance routines .. . 


wid behavioral norms will differ markedly as they are tailored to ° 


. the. ‘ndads of Individual schools. 


- 


a “Adding options requiras significant changes in two broad areas: 7 
8 


program. development and professlonal development, 


- 


“i 


A. Progra Developiont, °° |. ee ee ee ee 
pt ey Pa ' 
iducators must expand thetr nouibas of isa: where and how urban - 
: education can best be carrled out. We have identifled-7 essential 
- ingredients of an excellent, expanded program. They are Flavored 
* by the strengths of the urban educational environment: multt-caltural © 
7 student populations; distinctlve netghborhoods; concentrations of © 
htghly..tratned professtonals; and a wealth of economic, soctal 
and cultural. resources, The Ingredients are# 


& os pecan Needs Assessment 
2. Flextble Structures . 
. 3. Relevant Curricula. ee 
4. “Integrated Counsel Ing Services | a 
5. Incentives for Students “°° 2. Nw 
. 6. Evaluation of Students: -_ 
oo 7. Evaluatton of Programs |. ef 


sd. Program Needs Assessment 
y . ‘ 5 3 e oo 
’ Cansistent with the site counc!! and site budgeting: recommendation, 
program, needs assessment emphasizes local school responsibility. , The 
“charge to districts Is to empower school level constituents to draw 
why up school~speclfic- plans based on the needs and goals..of those 
with the greatest stake [tn the outcomes.* One district master plan 


At each school, - parents, cud: professional ‘staff and eoutnied 
_representatlves must tdlk with one another about “just what [it ts they 
oe expect. This sounds simpler than {t Is% glven the difficulties of .. 7: 
Lat coves". ftnding representative spokespersons for each of. those consi tuencles - 
: — 4% and the agonles of bringing any diverse group to agreement. It is . 
messy.and time consuming. Nevertheless, such. a re-thinking of “the 
‘educational needs of urban teenagers and of the school's role-in | 

meeting thosé needs must occur. Moreover, It must take place in 

a 'geeds without blame!" atmoSphere so that each group. can ‘be straight~ 
forward about problems: without another faction feeling culpable. 


el Parents, students and... oniqunit ty representatives. ‘have the responsibil it 
: . to state thelr expect&tions of teacher and administrator performance # ~ 
: “as Wall as of student’ competencies. For too tong these groups haVe been 

'- gtlent or criticlze without suggesting ways.to Improve. On the other 


“ | to expect from the school. Teachers and. administrators néed to bead 
discussions of potential program refornis to address the needs Identified: 
They must: also help parents’ and commun! ty representatives understand 
chow they can help tn specific work a“ community-based study plans. 
This assessinent should result tn stte level educational priorities. 

and goals consistent with federal, a and local pega: 


ou 


cannot serve all school's - at least not well. SA 


._ hand professional staff must'be clear about what Is realistic for parents”... 


re 


2. flexible Strugtures 


 stddent can; thrive In'the tradlttonal 
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“Technical assistance fora sophisticated needs assessment and planning 


process ts prolehly nheessary. Urban 
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schools have ‘two ‘advantages: 


large clty school districts usually have central office staff capable - 


assIstance capacity. : 


of helping stte-plariners; and urban unt vers! ties. have technical 


Legtslative languageé pertalntng to needs as 


Federal Sup drt for Program Needs | asesément 


program planning Is Infrequent.: Education Committee staff members. , 
admttted that Congrass [8 not- favorably dtsposed to providing funds ..: 


needs assessme 


rut! 


Secondary school: structures 


laws -- stifle tnnovation, routinize th 
counselors and diminish the educat!&n 


born = the mid-1800's. A soclety Inn 


 Industrtall zed economy needed ‘schools 


Immigrants for routine factory work: 

technological lifestyle renders absurd 
50 minute time blocks and the 8 a.m - 
and students are people - do not alway 


good Jdeas within tightly regulated, u 


y 


of time. Nor do they only have Import 
only. learn tn large brick bul ldings. 


~. for planning: Only tn ESEA Titles | (Sec. 133). and: (1 (Sec. 222) areo: 
nt and. planning mandated at the school site level. 
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as they now exist ~ rigid schedules, 
' limited options, dnd restrictive attéh 


dance, certification and funding 
e workplacé of teachers ‘and 
of urban’ teens. . 


- They are: an anachronism, approprtate to the era [n which. they were 


eed of workers for a newly 
that prepared ethnically diverse 
Howéver, our current: fast-paced 
our. perverse fixation with 
3 p.m. school schedule. People - 
s: concelve of and carry ‘out’ 
ntform and sequential paring] s 
ant thoughts while seated or 
Addressing 4 1978 Natlonal 


Conference on In-School Alternatives to Suspenston, Representat!ve 


_ Shirley Chisholm linked Increasing sch 
impersonal, Institutional atmosphere o 


schools. Averring that the answer Is 
security systems, she argued for staff 


Involvement and alternative education 
working and counseling In more persona 


(Chisholm, 1978) ."" Hopefully, the sch 


oo 1 


00l~based delinquency to the - 

f large, tradIitlanally structured ~ 

not in better locks, fences and 
leadership train{ng, parental 

that combines. learning with 

I'zed settings. Not every 

nine~to-three envi ronment” - . 

ool .site planners will belleve — 


these assertions - blasphemous though,-they. might be to scheduT ing 


offices, attendance monitors and brick 


Nor do teachers necessarl ly: teach batter In 50 inPhute chunks pee 
a 7 | . 
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In fact teacher experlentes at the Par 


Tapa A: 


j a’ 


layers, 


kway School, Phi ladelph 


xe ee . '- 
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* ht Loni Ty fous high: ee Without walls, “reves tikat. yen ‘loans: 


forcibly transferred Into. Parkway: under: a.comp!leated set’ of 


“poltttcal and legal cl rcumstances wanted to remaln after only flye 7 . 
-months at the. school, These were teachers from tradittonal Juntor 


and sentor high schools. | They averaged over 16 years of experience 
with @ range of from.8 to 33 years of teaching. The professional. -. 
autonomy, closer relatlonships between teachers, students ‘and pardiits, , ‘ 
and chances to participate tn Important decision-making committees *' 
provided cructal psychic rewards unaval.lable tn the more rigid structures - 


of ‘thetr former’ schools (Lytle, 1979)..- Many teachers, students ‘and 


parents attest to the spillover benefits of. an Improved workplace: for 


teachers on the quality of school ipgefor teans, ‘ 


* a ee ~ 
Clearly, strong arguments exlst_tef aking secohdary schoo! Ing more. .? 


flexible. The wide span of stddent learning patterns, Interests and 
llferstyles presupposes a@falance of [n-class Instructlon, experiential 
and commun(ty based learn cD smal | “SrouR ant tet 208 uodapendele 


studies. 


Current research on ‘left- and right~ brain iearning strengthens the 
argument for-more flextbiltty. Individuals differ tn the ways. that 


_ they most efficiently acquire tnformatton and skills; Schools must_ 


provide a broader range of learning | exper ences to accommodate those 
differences. 


student travel and volunteer work experidnces buttress arguments for 


The currency of li fe~ Pong learntng options and the accessibility of 
more flexibility. Community based ar 


s have multiple benefits: 


r 

they avold duplication: of expensive scldnce, art, ‘theatre, sports, a 
counseling and vocational facilities ~ a crucial plus to already over \ 

extended urban school budgets; citizens, private sector professionals, . 


parents and other school. volunteers can be more readily Inéluded In * 


School programs, adding Invaluable talent and ethnic, racial and age ° 
diversity. Flextble programs break déwn the tsolation of -adolescents 


_ from the larger community - an tsolation that has often led-to severe 


a} lepation and anomie among city teenagers. They can also make retirees 
feel! more productive by contributing to the growth and understanding _ 
of future workers and voters. : 

i 


The {most frequilftty suggested ways fo diversify programs Ificlude: 


Schools within schools can- mitigate the negative 
' effects of overly large Institutions. They are a good 
| ‘way of providing special Instruction for spectal’ needs 
and of personalizing educational experlences for urban 
adolescents. These programs are varléd. .For some students 


, \\ fer contemporary teenagers. Adolescents are maturing 


° 


_ on the scene tn récerit years. 
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| - the’ school within school program Is hl or her entire - 


Schedule. For others It Fills. only part of ‘the day,. ° 


“+ Magnet schools, the, politics of local desegregation 
aside, challenge students wtih speclal Interests. and: | 


. talents .to excel.’ Many constder Magnets .to be, die of 


the most promising educational tnnovattone to appear - 

Schools without: walls have been called the -ulttmate 
alternative. Because they use the community as the  ~ - 

"classroom," the options they can provide are virtually 
unlimited. — —— 5 2 % — 


- r experfences to teen- 
“agers. They are especially Important tn urban areas... _ 
where disadvantagéd adolescents may have limited access 
.to positive work and service opportunities. oh 


+ Mint-coursas, Independent studies and peer tutortn 
diversf fy the tn-school program. The first two focus on 
speclal Interests and needs of teenagers and can provide 
Important rewards for both teachers and. students. Peer and 


cross-age tutoring offer psychic and educattonal benefits - 
- for both the tutor and the tutee. 


. Sto “out terms for work ‘or travel recognize the need --- 
for more reallstic adult life @ireriences for teenagers - 
ready. to test thelr self-rellance, 


- Early entry Into postsecondary schools - especially 
In colleges geared for such moves - is a necessary option 


faster. This fs also a logical next step fn the ‘increastngly 


popular self-paced learning progratt;—. 


-. University and/or bustness adopt-a~school : 
bring supplemental services to schools~ Students benefit. 
from the Increased access -to career and educational — 
expe#lences {n the adopting Institutlon. © 


Skills nters, elther tn Or outside the school, offer 


special instructton and self-paced learning for students 
of all gbiltty levels; - 8 oe 


“iy 
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. program structures. 


. Student advancement, such as Indivic 


4 ® 


a Again, we call attention to the Student stereotyping ‘problem: |. 
* disctissed previously. {f-diverse experlences:are Important | 


for all, .than opportunitles to choose. from-among alternattves mus t 


‘be carefully balanced with [ncénttves or requirements for students: 


to try out several programs during Juntor and senlor high school 


“years. Otherwise, the same old tracking and labellng - vocationals, 
. academics, greasers or whatever - will subvert even the best ‘of 
., Flextble programs. ee oh oe 


Whila no one nilx of options Is best, there are commonalities. 


Flexibility requires schools ‘to revise trad!ttonal: schedules, 7 
promotion processes and graduatton requirements. First to change 
should: be: the schedule. Extended schools days avatd penalizing 


young adults whose work and .famlly responsibilIttes prevent attendance - 


during the typical. 8 a.m ~ 3, p.m. tlme period, Latge varying amounts . . 
of time - three or four hour semtnars and full-day, full-week of 

multiple-week Intensive study perlods ~ are necessary additions to. 
those fifty minute classes and ntne week terms, They allow students 


more indepth study time and more realtstical ly. parallel problem-solving . . 
experiences of the adult world. ' They also make off-schagl~site 


studies at local business, cultural, sclentific and socia] service 


. centers, more feasible. Teachers, In particular, commented. on the 
“difficulty of using those of t-touted community resources effectively — 


within a class perlo@. They.’ lso mentton the Inconvenlence to’ their 
colleagues [f students tage off 


7 Nae ; : eo 
If the newly adopted flexible tim&frames and pragram choices are 
to'work, they must be accompanled @& non-time bound criterta for, 
alized learning packets and 
school-set competency tests. shar ena pein alternatives to © 
the A-F grading system, New.standardst could reward. accompa Ishment, 
nurture successes and measure progress| more realistically than. time- 
in-class. Graduation requirements for} work, soctal $ervice and othe 
experfential learging would’ underscore} thelr Importance In the 
intellectual, ro social developitent of adolescents. 


Permeating the recommendations for more’ flexible structures ts a 


general frustration with compulsory attendance, cérti ficatton laws 


-. and funding formulas. | Attendance:restrictions. prevent students: from ° 


Stopping out to-work oF travel, proscribe {Important lessons tn — 


‘learning to assume rasponsibt lity and to manage free time, and limit. 


employment options .t6 after-school hours when competition for Jobs 

is greatest. Certiftcatton requirements ban uncredentlaled adults. 
from helping out in-school programs and constrict ss et 2 
activities. Renewed lobbying efforts by school. people could revise’ | 
outmoded laws. Formal guidelines for ‘attendance, certificatton and 
funding are necessary, However, schools should have greater — 
discretion to conduct off-campus aktivittes and to hire skilled, . 
non-certifled adults as rieeded for spectal services without. unnecessary 
legal cee or financlal penalties. a 


x 
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There Is little direct legislative language speaking NN the [ssue ; @ . 
Of “Flexible educattonal structures. Legfstators regard. lt asa ' 
_ matter for local discretion. However, the emergence -In the © . 
« . | feauthor(zatton of ESEA of dtrect encouragemant for extended. school - 
activities, particularly: tn Title Iv-C (Sec. 431(a)(9)), Title vi: 
(magnet schaols, school patring), and tn Title VIII © Community ~ 
Schools, Is a significant Indicatton of nattonal. educational -lead- 
> + -ershtp support for alternatives, particularly at the secondary | 
" Tavel, — _ ° - oo a 


aa Other federal eFforts that emphasize flaxtble programs -for troubled 
/ + youth tnelude:. Alcohol and Drug Abuse - ducatton, HEW's Runaway 


Youth program; DOL's tn-schdol employment and tratning Initlatives,. 


oa om ACTION's youth service efforts and schoo]~based. del {nquency: programs _ 
| In the Office of Juvenile Justice and- Del fnquency Prevention. Better Pt 
coordination would Improve the Impact ‘of these efforts. — : 
: | 3. Relevant Curricula _ 


Secondary curricula are generally of the "old schod!"! - designed for — 
higher level studies In discrete Subject areas. They have not changed 
m En fifty years although today's teenagers resemble their predecessors 
very little. Many teachers are ill-prepared to Instruct tn remedial 
‘skills, expertential studtes or career preparation. Bilingual, — 
handicapped and affirmative actton programs are new enough. that most — 
staff want more training to adapt thelr caurse content to special 
\ _ vequirements tn these areas. Most materlals are Irrelevant to the 
Ls Interests and-Ilfestyles of multi-cultural teenagers living tn-urban 
centers. Advocates of currtculum reform have charted the negat Ive \ 
effects of subtle racism, sexism and stereotyping, the residue of 
~ whtch still taints some materials. ar _ oe 


Lack of commerical matertals ts not really.the problem. Recent 
Stanford Research Institute (SRI, 1978) studies show that teachers 
report ''too many materltals are on thée-market.'' More to the point _ 
than new texts or films ts. the need to emphasize certain. aspects :of 
the curriculum over others, -to-adapt course content to urban teens' 
Itfestyles and interests and to gain Tong term funding for secondary 

; compensatory programs. - os ; ae 
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“bs ' Three major areas of the curriculum need reform 
: - a 4 ‘baste skills . . 3 i te eo 
i .° b = school/work transitions Be i . 
- € = .special needs .- _ a 


_ The back to. bastes movement Is nl steading, If cbasley 
“cliche of reading, wetting and arithmetic, then sche 
to "go back." Every eeneot: eure teclan Is requl ted b 


, SkI11s below grade level or, soon afterparrive 


‘Cohereversisig as well, Is parent involvement in .the school life of 


‘Is very, popular today. “Teenagers Infamous for rejecting famiital 


c 


a, Basic SkINs “ Le ae ee 


‘efer--to the 
Is do not need 
‘Yaw to offer 
those courses, ‘J . ; —_ a. : : 
ae : ‘ : r 


On one level, the ‘demand for basles ‘ts’ a reaction: to the proliferation 


top 
of electives at a time when student. scores are falling Inthe +. °* y 


standard academic subjects.. On another, ‘basics are synonymous 
with good behavior. © The: plea for them is a cal! to return. to the 


. traditlonal norms that dictated: the. way, teachers taught and the’ way . et 


students, haarned,, 


Both Interpretations are discordant ‘atts the enced tng. needs for better 
career preparation, consumer and citizenship education and JI fe-long 
learning, Not without Ire did parents note that basics. in private 

and rich.suburban public schools Included recreational skills, forelgh 
languages, computer sclences, and often some form of ‘expertential learning. 
One. parent cited a newspaper’ account of John Kennedy Jr.., who recently — 
graduated from a priyate school. ‘'He Spent a4 school term working 

at the courthouse while my son Is told to stay In the same classes 

with the same kinds of materials that have falled-him tn the past, 

Now, | wonder which programs are preparing leaders?" Other. urban 

parents echo this fear that basic competency wil) Jead to mininum 
tralning.not maximum education, The other side of that argument. is 

that. clty students too often do not read, wri te and compute wery. wells 
Those skIl1s are fundamental to all. . 


Too many yourg people arrive In juntor. and” shi r high schools with. 

» fall. behind., We‘. 

know little about teachthg- basic skills to older students. Teachers\' - 
who are willing to do so ladk adequate traintg and have little - 

planning time In which to develop ski-ll bulldin materlals relevant 

to thelr speci f te content areas, Moreover, whifle on’ the one hand» 

teens must master” basiés, they must also be ch]: nged to move on to 
maximum levels of aghlevement. Thoge basics must be a departure 

pofrit for higher . level inquiry skids. ee 
Debate cont tnues:on how to dévelop ‘simul taneously leadership gontidence. 
and skill. -competence In urban teehage students. -A central question Is ° 


"whether successful skill drills bulld self-esteem, or. whether Improved -_ 


self-esteem, nurtured by success. In affective and experiental studies} 
leads to higher abe aa No one knows for sure. ; 


teenagers. The notion that parents should retnforce skills at Home a 


values during adolescence often make this: tactic Inoperable before -It, 
has a chance to get underway. Parents must try to sustaln an active | 
Interest In their chiddren! s schoo] Ing beyond the’ “elementary years, | 


a” ? 
: 
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Yet, tHey are nat Ieably hesitant to say exact ly how. Orie could get - 
the Impression that during teenage years, parents become the helpers 
of their nelghbors childrens. a oe 2 


.Discysstons of basics are charged. Some fear that emphasls on 
competency -(s simply a w@Y to cut costs. They accuse budget cutters 
of having Tittle regard for the disproportionate dependency on | 
schooling of, many urban teens who count on education to acquaint 

. them ia i po alae students of higher soclo~econdmic status 
get at home. Others feel ‘that urban teachérs hold too Idw an expec- 

_ tation of what students can learn, and that. consequently those teachers 
lower theJr standards.. They call for strict adherence. to drills, stan- 
dardized posting and Immediate feedback’to'brtng students up to grade levels. 

) i ae ce, : 
Bol led down to-speci fic recommendations for reform, this strategy | 
calls for a definition of skills that Includes basic language and - - 
computational factlity along with Instruction In consumer affairs, oh 
health studies, parenting~ahd career education. We reject the "frills! 
label ascribed to leisure skllls. They are Important In family life 
and future soclabIlity. Ancient SkIlls: adventure, creative esthetics, . 
community service, practical skills, and logical Inquiry, as well as 

“knowledge of how to cope [n an urban environment are all critical to 
adolescent development. Cruclal are: - * -_ 


teacher retraining’ In skill building methods appropr late 
‘for adolescent learners; i. 
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skills centers and Individualized skills packets that 
promote self-paced learning; 
more attention, both formal and informal, to students - 
_ and thelr progress by teachers; —_ 
use Of school volunteers‘and student: tutors to augment 
teacher - student’ interaction: sa 


materlals relevant to young adults in clttes; 


straightforward information to students.on what ,Is, and fs: . 


not, success In the "real"! world; and - - i 


= 7 j 
-« school accredited experiences. outside of classrooms: to 
clarify how, coursework relates to adult life responsibil lames. 


The call for more basics stems from complex: motives Still to be 
discussed am@@the jJssues of minimum competency testing, teacher 
training for skill development In secondary schools and. research on 
adolescence learning. . — 2 ke 
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: Schoolto Work Transitions _ ae ee Be 

Most péople agree that schools. should not shoulder the blame for. the ee oe 
high unemployment rates of young adults. But, schools can and should = © 
do a better job of preparing teens for the work world. “For some that - 

. Means better vocatfonal training. However, vocational. educatton Is” 
generally a job training program for a spectal. track of teens who . 

_ know - or belleve they know - early’on what work they.want to do-for > 
a lifetime. Usually by the tenth grade, these students make a final: Job. 

‘ski 11 chotce - say plumbing - and two years later, after specific ie 

; apprentice-Tike training sprinkled with some general. courses In English, 

.{ social studies and the like, they graduate as plumbers helpers. “Such. . 

programs do play a vital role [In the education of many. young adults.. 

ut for urban teens, who need broader exposure ee * 
eparation, such limited vocatlonal: educatlon programs are Inadequate. — 


- Im many eltles the vocattonal education courses In comprehetistve high ©. ° > - 
schools have Itmited' facilities that may be out-of-date and Inoperable. 
Sometimes underequtpped, .tll-repalred, over subscrtbed vocatlonal - 

programs: are plainly considered dumping grounds. Wnstructfon is poor. —_ 
Courtseling is bad, and the students have difficulty arranging schedules . _ . 
that allow any {nteraction with the’ 'malnstreami' academic students. 
The latter, fearing the onus of. non-college preparatory.courses, avold. © 
all contact with vocational studies? =e . 
‘ On the other hand, vocational high schools In some cities often.vie ° 
, with the top academic schools for college placement successes. With’ 
limited space the schools‘ use rigorous admissions tests to screen .. 
applicants. City parents, in attempts to remove thair children from 
Inferior neighborhood schools, encourage owl ldren ta take the tests. - 
Only the top:test-passers populate these vocational: school s 4 , an 


ae 


The question -Is where” all the other students In both situations can 
get career related training, By happenstance, for the most. part, and 
therein lies the problem. i ror OO 


‘In a world where we all face the probability of one or more major | 
career shifts during a lifetime, educational programs ought: to offer 
some preparation In career choice. This Involves some major shifts 
in the way we now view secondary school curricula. All ‘subject aréa 
, teachers should regularly Include career-related studies tn thelr 
22 -lessons. Interdisciplinary and experiential programs could provide - 
teens with a more holistic undérstanding of how classroom subjects 
_Yelate to the adult work world. - ’ i pf ‘ 
‘ : . - , \ 
ceirtocer Mé do not want to see a career education elective. Rather, preparation. |; 
*“--—-for the adult work world should be a goal of the total. school, i 
translated into a cohesive program of career counsel Ing, course 


studies, and Job site experiences. 
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We have. several spect fic Suggestions; = a ae 


68 - Vocational education programs must be less rlgtd.They ° 
need to be Integrated [nto the regular academic ay [ntro-- 
° ductton to vocational skll}s ‘and exposure to-Several kinds 
of skills training must be offered ‘to ali Vocational 
Students should be able. to participate In academic courses as . ‘te 
well; . we . 2 : bef, Sass . 
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| — | . Princtpals need to up-grade evaluation techniques for 
a ae _ vocational Instructors; ~~ 

. Work experlence stould be requtred for’ graquation; = mae 

Voéatlohat programs ‘need closer tles to the local private | 


sector-fo insure the latest Information On ‘techniques, equ] p- ae 
ment and Jdb classiflcations; a e mm 


7 . : : 3 arr i a : 
Volunteer career counselors from the private se¢tor should 


= | "be sought to-help teachers and counselors whose Job experlences - 
- os aré generalfy IImited to educational organtzatlons:: | _ 
: a yo. ; a a” a oe 
Pe _ » .School systems should seek tncentlves for expanded private 7 


.sector help in.career preparation of secondary students - 
specifically to provide career shadowing Internships and work 
Study optltons and to encourage employees. to volunteer. as 
Student work supervisors, career counselors and resource aids ° 

for teachers; — Se. on Af 
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+» Schools should: seek Youth. Employment Training Program funds and | 
other Department. of Labor in-school .training and coordInate 
career preparation -and work Study programs with local youth 
employment ‘services Such as Nelghborhood YoutH Corps: and those 
of. the National Manpower Institute; and - 
_ Schools must ratse public awareness of the need’ for.-Incentives 
for expanded private sector help. In préparing teens for work. 
Some suggested: tax credits, worker bonuses and wage subsidies 
for volunteer services to public schools; revision of minimum 
wage and Occupational Safety and Health Admintstratton (OSHA) > - . 
legislation and union contract modifications to allow pre- sare 
apprentice training programs that award credit toward education a 
to compensate for lower wages. - 
. fA final note: The turf battles that continue to rage between. vocational 
f and career education afftctonados divert entirely too much énergy 
4 .  ,  from:the feal problem - how most éffectively to prépare urban adoles- 
_ es cents for the world of work. To parents and students serfously 
o troubled by the career prospects now facing urban.teens, the vocational 
as '  educatlon/career education conflict is false, “AV) should get on with’. 
the real task of educating teens as best we know how to ma@® the ~ 
transition from school to work,. , Pg eg 


G. Special Needs _ | 
"Some students and some’ subjects do not get enough attention. Wie eh 
‘Is popularyte complatn abqut: proliferating special programs, The a 
fact ts, they haveevolved from real needs that local schools cannot *' 


“ 


"or do not meet. Schools are beng asked to-do more. 


. Physically and mentally handicapped: chi! n must be malnstreamed 
and given Itndfvtdual{zed Educattonal Pla tmt ted Eng) tsh speaking 

" children need special bilingual tnstructton\ Native Amerlcans get 
special services at {ndlan Educatton Centers. Young women and - 
minorltles also must be protected from blas through program modi ftcattons. 


Schools are also getting federal, and State idéas and assistance, ee 
In content areas. other than bastc sktlls and school t jwork transt= °°, 
tlon. Curricula. must be developed for an arts environmental and |.) 
health education. Law-related educatton: ts another new subject. ” 2 
In addition, funding cuts In over-extended cl ty school budgets often ~ 
eliminate programs considered basic tn wealthler schools such as * 

physical educatton, sports, datce, and music. City teenagers want 


instruction In these areas and Weserve to get tt. 7. 
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Few now argue against special programs or program adjustments that ~. 
serve students.with physical or mental handicaps. ; Also diminishing © 
Is. the clamor that often surrounded moves to eliminate sex.bias, extend | 
‘bi Ttngual education, and. minimize economic disadvantages that retard 
learning. As the Initial din-substdes and schools’ get on with the 
. Substance of these programs, new problems arise, generally related 
to costs, program adaption to adolescent learning patterns and 
excessive paperwork;.. Not surprisingly, urban schoo] people call for 
‘more money, more research and less ted tape.  Reallstic,; though, 
* about the Improbability of any of the above materlallzing In time 
- to help thelr immediate program needs, they also fequest more local. ..~ 
discretion to work out quirks In new programs to the benefit of ‘the 
‘logal youth to be served. | a oe - a ae 


_ Federal’ Su ort for Currtculu Develo ment 


~ The':Issues of basic ‘skIl1s and school to ‘work are emphasized 
.., Th current legislation. The large compensatory programs have /— _ 
~“="traditionally been devoted to the former and have. been bolstered by : 
, the expanded Title 11 for bastc skills. Vocatfonat ahd ‘Career 
” “Education have been paralleled tn signtficance. by the yduth employ- . 
4 xMent legislation administered by the Department’ of Labdn (DOL). - 
cit cThe-22% Set aslde for tn-school projects -under the” Youth Employ~ =. 
ment Tgalntng Program (YETP) represents fhe bare mi'ntinum of labor, ~~, 
‘funds“reachtng urban secondary students. It has prompted some urban 
~ “sqpool “district federal coordinators. to admit that vartous DOL programs 
/ have more Impact on urban adolescents than do Education Division: 
“~— -"" "“Brograms. The spectal needs category demonstrates Congresstonal 


69 
gts Ft 7 and: conference concern over sen pleseulnganl: cultural and econeniie 
ae ’ = * disadvantages ; and phystcal or mental. handicaps. Of note ‘to urban ny 
secondary. educators are several programs moeslwew. as ha for. 2a 
ae ghee S cebu tented low- Ingome youth, ,, ; ee ee | 
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- “hy ‘Ldtegraed Counseling Services:  . _ > oe ag 
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oe . To give the appellation. ‘Gounse }Ingk'pioyram! to big clty: secondary ee 
a .' school’ operations that put one counse tor with 600 or. more students *- ° | S 
-¢ ‘Is a m{$nomer.;. Clearly, the first’ step. to. improved school counseling \ ; 
Is to reduce the ‘counse los’ = student: Ritlo: and. ‘free counselors * 
cae es _ from paperwork duttes: so they can spend maximum time with students. \ 


rs rs At the least, the sI'tuation’can be ameliorated by. hirtng or golichting a 
ar ‘volunteer clerical shelp for the ‘counsel Ing eopatrerts But Vhese are -~ % 
a gn patch- up Momedies. ee ea, Ot ; os, e a 
‘wt School communt tles need ‘to sae aa jose what it* Is' that they expect. ae - 
pes nea progri#ms~for In-school teens. The school site: © 


J a * couhcl] assessments: discussed previously would bea ogical place ito 
7 . start. The point Is fon'‘local school people to defhe a progam - 
os congisteht. with ‘thelr own expectations and unl que* "Student. needs. 


_ . a Here, too, theré Is na one best .phan. - ‘There: “ane dowever, some . a 
Yeon y common tigredlents of an° exemp kary program = ‘that is, one that -. AAR 
> _ : ‘Integrates persone) “and career goidence with ‘educational ‘planning: . I" 
9 ee, a Paar Counsel.ing services: for all “Students ‘not ‘just those o 7 
a , eS “whe Nact-outlt or excel; , eo . . 


i _ ; Riguiai counselor ~pup!I=parent. ene ei ccuale, 
a - a. visits by counselor (en pald school time) ; a. Sa 2 
. Tear oe = Reyilar. counselor-teacher exchanges; oe 
re a, a. et ~ * + 7 . 
ee 4 i hig Indi vi deified career sounsel ing; | 
ef oe oe eae < @ | oo i es 
i WN a Peer counsel, sPibsceciateaphasl on ao tees Verner lon ‘ 
eee 9 ae ee : anti Int rpagson re latfons; he . a ee . _ 
a as =e sah a i ibe 
4 a. ‘ as 
. oe - Voluhteer counselors ftom the® commun ty to bridge home and 
re t ee school oncerns™ or youth; ‘and * ° Te 
a Ne . 
pe og PE “Abb ty... to reapett with direct oi. or immed tate. 
ba wags oe ms referrals for: famtly pltinntng: and parenting,. day care, me ou 
re | “employment triformation, | Juvenile Justice. programs, drug and » - _ Ce 
oe | | aleohoT prevention centers, physical ~and mental. suet: ae _ 
aa ‘handicapped services and dropout: prevertt oh. 


te a the divarst ty of. ype urban students} Opulatton dictates that: £ counset ing: . 3 7 
ro og x _ staffs should “havea mtx of. raclalJ-ethnic and bilingual men and women.’ 4, 


*}4e 
, 


ag NN ~ Aptinceaty. Fenrul tag especially fo ‘tareel. pee ans and home~ : 


ge ‘ i %y ‘ . 
"7 : * : ‘ s oe 
et : . i ne 


| Veehoot .edintun eat ion could pein more ‘adutte | iiizcn e “schoo! ‘tho « 

ca. hore nearly. reflect the ethnic composition: of itherathmmunl ty. : Ths 

LP Ses 73 means that s¢hool | communi t tes: need to -develop.aacdirt 

Cog % ‘Carfare, child care or simply. official racognt thahime 

; -" some cases,” The benefits of Bringing: more adule oth © schools. far. 
a gel ah ai costs.” 


— 7 Accessibility ts also crucial. ‘eenagars have. strongly emotional 


. Pe _ responses to perceived ‘problems. While adults may minimize those /" . ie 
see . . oS traumas, for adolescents they are real, and at those thmes, students. 
Lew” mye _ ghould kpow.that they can get In to see the counselor. To- Insure ; 
co @ i abet ‘this; Caunselors must have flexible schedules that alfow students to’ 
; ed 3 _ drop-in for informal talks. Counselors also need time dur I iip.the school | 


* 


ae “lay to be seér. outside of their offices at homes and in classrooms. 


Several’ people save urged ‘the extension of counsel Ing seavices? to 

staff members. - The stress of the urban school workplace, as evidenced =~ 
. by high teacher absenteeism and stress- celeron Illnesses, makes this 

vo. 7 8" worthy ‘of cong|deratlon.. : - ae 

7 : . fe . ~ F es! ” 

_ oe ? Federal Su ort: iL Inte rated Counse Hn Services” 


. e 23 A proliferation ‘of ESEA language concerning Individualized sects suche: 
| ae oF testing and counselkng is .augmentedgby. the establishment of -a new _>_— 
fo Title IV-D. A separate-section (129) ‘of Title | encourages the ~~ 
“ development of ‘Individualized educational plans similar to those - 
“mandated by the. Handicapped Education Act. The ristng ‘nattonal : 
- ‘concern over Youth Employment has lead :to language support ink career 
2 counsel ing and, occupational aptitude’ testing, The. Carder ‘Education 
: = _ + (Sec..8(a)) and Vocattonal Education (Sec. 134(a)) Acts have sections 
Ct _ catthortzing exemplary counseling progfams; the Department of Labor's 4 
‘Youth Employment Training Program (YETP) also encourages career counsel Ing. 
i Tagg 7 . . 
4. | Incentives for: Students * — ee om “sae 4 


. : Nod 
ppt epee pte teteneiys bis rated : &, . 


Schools must deyelon whys” to’ eeu ‘the’ iGisiaes student'“whe"does not , 
earn special attention for bélng extremely’ od or bad. “Currently there . 
are only two apparent bets for them; rly -Yismissal and good grades. 
to. Thére. are other ways -to cha lenge these udentss: | Signtficant. ways. 
_ Include eniphasts on experimental opttons/such as Interdisctplinary » 
,'' +, programs, Independent study, and a ag small. group proientas 
i - Experlmental student rules on school. pdlicy making bodies coyld redhforce 


} 


te student's stake’ in. schdol ing, * Schools can and ‘should ask. for student . 
: ." help “In upgrading the image: of the school. Site, counctls could: enlist: We 3 
private sector ald to develop spectal student” study and travel grades, ° 
7 \ for academic credit, . They shouJd also partictpate In the full - 8 ¢ 
a - components of special motivational. programs offered ‘through local, a 
_ " & State and Fedaral educatlonal agencles. The average. student of large 
os, ‘el ty schools Is not. the incorrigibha culprit. who batiefits the best. 
me from sudceadings,: Moreé ‘often, he or she Is underserved, > ee 
7 and. eto tentaieye9 in’ ‘thet reward schane of thelr poheoly 


A : : a 


he ; Se 2 
ay . : : i 


_ Sa 


As t wes : = 
+. This section cites the Federa),programs that offer special Incentives. SP ae 
for students such as: work:optians, académig¢ ‘credit for experlential . a 
learning; and findncial assistance. Most are In the: employabl lity” ‘, % 
‘area, but, perhaps; getter knoe to urban educators are Higher. ©. °°. * 


Education's program for ‘talanted disadvantaged secondary school — ae 
students: Upward Bound and Talent Search, The new Blomedical © can. 
. :  Sclences program authorized tn ESEA follows a similar model by offering ey 
a oe Sttpends “to selected students:to pursue thelr education Tn btomedical ae 


S$clences. .ACTION's National Genter for Sérvice Learning provides... 
 /.trafatng: and technical assistance. to high school ‘students Interested In 
_ Gommuntty: service. | ae _ . ose 


e ! 
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6. Evaluation of Studentg” 
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on ‘ i : : o Rie j noe : . * . : ° os 
a . Letter grade measures of achlevement. are often not Indicative of. _ 


‘Students! actual skil? levels, Too many graduates of the A,B,C, vartety © 
~ actually cannot read, wrl'te. of solve higher level problems. Well- ; 
inténtioned teachers with limited ways to reward or puntsh students too 
" vften Issue grades that reflect sttitude foward School, teacher and 4» ©. 
# subject matter rather than level ‘of profictancy, « Urban school graduates .—-.: . 
: with B and € grade. averages often fall criterlon-referenced tests.. -_- = 
Parentay espectally, fee] that this type of evaluation stmply must stop. —. 
o” It Ts AB Service to a teenager to Pretend that hé or she has more skills an 
7 and knowledge than Is actually the case. “The fact will. surface, agd has, 
beat In applications: far post-secondary study or work. On th other hand, 
eee” the use of standardized tests to promote students ‘Is also problematic. 
Hasttly established minimum competency tests are unfaltr to unsuspecting - 
«  Juntors and sentors who were not prepared for the exams. The vartous | 
\ _ blases of such tests agalnst’ the non-middle class hon-white students wha, |i. 
. ¢. ‘SOmprise majorities In the urban secondary schools are well-documented... - 
“i. They may eventually skew qeeneey atk towards largely Irrelevant’ | ‘ 
ar as &e 


' data that are Itkely to appe st questions. _ 


ays 


evaluation and promotion systemathat Vs based-on.mastery of subjects not 
* 2% on time-in-class. It would Ife¢lude re ulag skills assessments (tests 
«4 Of 6né Kind or another), tmhedTate feedback to the student and parents, 
‘ ‘ * and remediation, reinforcement 6r promotton as appropriate. ; 
- .~*  $tandardized tests would be a tool In thts process, used to Inform . 
). ©“. 9 =\ Students and tpachers of progress toward mastery,/Not to sort them-Into 
Rw fast! and "slow! tracks, ~The operating assumptlor’ here ts that all | 
. students can learn with adequate materlals, time on, task: and teacher 


- 
ra 


’ A.batan between these ‘Seto necessary. Schools need an 


guidance. ’ 


4° 


pt s 


| . . | aoe 
"3 Ideatys such a protess would ‘be Inittated In the primary grades and. / » 3 
4: , followed throughout the Juntor and s&ntor ‘high levels., Teachers would—"-— 
_ “tonimunicate across school boundartes to toordinate skt}} bul lding. — 
activittes, * Individualized, self-paced skI11 relnforcement materials, _ 
. fe ees ve nee 


4 . st ae 
a : : dy: 
¥ . : 1 See ‘~ 
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would, accompany subject arag studles. Special’ learning. centers would | 
allow students to work IndeBagdentiy In areas of spoclal interest or 
_ heeded remediation... oT Me - oa 


‘ 


er ae ye 


eg »-"- Wote the uge of the descriptor "Ideal." Existing class scheduling and 
_ grade level promotions relegate these pupl} evaluation reforms to the. 

_ . realm of the Ideal, Current programs cannot: accommodate. self-paced — 
ae learning and Individuallzed promotion, In-fact,- teachers, th some —_ 
oe schoots, are ordered to Promote all students or show "Just cause!’ of | 
retention. = a - Bah 


4 


ee - » The whole area of student eva)yuation dnd promotion Is tog uncerftaln for: °. 
. districts gr Syates’ to prescribe global guidelines. Instead, the* theme 

_“* Qf local assessment surfac@ agaln.. Some wid] decry variations In - 

criteria from school to school. as potenttally unequal, and therefare 

unfair to'students. Others will tns! that’ some form-of \standardt zed 

eValuatlon Is necessary for*colleg misston offlcers and\perséniiel ° 


; “Managers.” . 
; naa UT rw : ¥- : : : ™ a 5 - ak : : . ae 
Mace Regardles’ of the: presumption of district or Stato* standards ,\dl f ferences i 
a 7 s-\ from school to school already exist. Sthool+site criterla fo Student.) 
Pe Bs ae Nach lavenant return to local schools the blame or pralse for studgnt ay 
at / "achievements. | 0 . . ' a 
: 4 


aa a ‘ /.-Rederal Support. for Student Evaluation 


. The Fedéral -government does. not dir tly Intervene In local methods of 


+ evaluating students, The prospect‘of “natichal standards’ Is an anathema’ 
. 2 - to almost all educators. | 2 8 . 
ya < ; _* | . 7 nr H 
a . Jy Evaluation. of Programs | 
..@ ,* * ~ Too much time and money is spent lon program evaljuations. that go unused. 
If they are"to be valuable, evaluations must be ‘gedred to answer ag 
| . questjons of Intérest ‘and Importance to those who pay for, work In and 
~” | .. recetye benefits from ‘the. rogram befng Judged - primartly:s¢hoo|..:s4te 7 
teachers and students, Such evaluations do not heed to be-expenstvet 
j Nor.do they require multitudes of outside experts om: jess latance «They: 
ee yp 4 do-not require careful forethought and systematlo«fe: Ow-through By 


evaluators aware of school fevel program goals, “etheystidu) d 


report to State and Federal fundarss pertinent. Inforiat len 


be able to 

Ati gh: Mh -sucti'a way. - | 
that local practitidners cang My stand and use Lt. Net {onal norris sarc: 

awe large scale Federal. State de gpundatton measiréments*of success “have 
2 7 Httle meaning for local schdgls. White polléy analysts: may usé'tha” 
“= Information that -tricklegtln from such global, studies, the’ people: dst 
—responstble*for fine tufilng programs -to the educatfonal feeds of «+. 

+ Students must have more Schoolespectite dataxy @~ Ga! 
; Poon oe a ae ° ; . 


- ae Nae 
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ee 
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~ Parents and achoal people worry:about the hack of positive Incentives > 
rae for adolescents who- ietther drop out or stand°out, Schools. m st . 


_'  davelop ways ta recognize the average’ teen who does not. earn, 
; _ ~ Spectal attentton for belng extrensly gaod.og bed. There are two 
lo. apparent eewards for thése students? early dismissal - a sad and 1. 


Frighttiigly real commentary on schools~and gbod grades ~ which may | 
_ ~encourage: but do not reflact achlévements | Rete a 


ee ~: .” There are‘some ways to challenge committed, Interested: students. The 
et “most significant are-those that emphastze expanded.pptions such as gees 
Interdisctplinary programs, special cutorle | Ahtepsecent Study,. - 0. 
and, student-deslgned sma}] ‘group projects using schoo]: and. commun! ty 
_ Factifttes. ‘A full rostér of ,extra-curricilar. activities and. expanded 
student roles of school policy-making bodles could Felnforce. students! 
Os A “" . stake-in schooljng. Site councl!ls could enlist’ private sector ald. to. 
_ develop speclad student study and travel. grants for academic credit. | 
‘Non-penaltzing ''stop-out" opportunities for students Inyolved tn. 


ae spectal commun! tyspased cultural,.soctal, or bustnéss projects ought 
a to become routine. Schools.should also participate In the full ' ae 
: * . component of special motivational .programs, siich as Upward Bound, = | 
Talent ‘Search and Biomedical Sclences, and Department of Labor programs 
offered by ‘State, Federal and private funds. . a i a 
i. nvironments must also change. Students are Interested and ae 
ee Interesting people. School personnel must remember that. The maja > * 
a actors .In any school activity should! be students~not those patd to 5 ead eats 
eo : develop and nurture student talent.” This means yout) ought. to have =... 
ae meaningful say In’ how’schools operate, what schools teach and which ~. eS Ee, 
i one _ Program$ are falling: .This ts hot as radical.a statement ws It may 93.8906 


.... |, sound. Young adults, when “yiven. the opportunity, are very responsible: 90 =... 
" a about what. ts-and is not central fo thelr-educatlonal growth, 

i Unfortunately, ‘too ee schools have bif!lt up, overtime, - ea 

ee ee * layer upon. layer of behavioral and academIé. regulations that-prasgri be 

“any way fo students to share lresponsibt titles. This has bred! 0-4: 

~ 4 irresponstbillty. tt pees énough to put. an end to such negativism. 

Schools can and must routinely Include students In the planning and, 

assessment of school curricula and polfctes. $chaots ‘can and-should- >.>. 

ask for student help In upgrading the: Image of the school Inthe | 

community. “Most Importantly, teachers and counselors must- allow, expect O 

_-z- and.help students to. design interesting} challenging r lavant programs, and . - 

Ve set ‘standards for success, — os = #8 ee ae 


a) 
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a : ~~ 
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‘some. The average student, of large city school’s }s. nét the incorrigible ~ 


colo eto “eilpelt who“ prevents the best. from: succeading. . More often, he or she 
a ono) “Ng underserved), undervalued and’ underrepresented In the reward schemas 


Sea of thelr schools . "We owe these students In the intddle long overdue. ‘ 
uy attentions |e a 8, ¥ (eb re a , Ss 
a ee ee ee ee ee 
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> Two strategies could improve program eva}uations. First, district, 
a des State and Federal tectinical assistance personne! should tratn school | 
= 7. Tayel practitioners In Program evaluation, This would by|1d a pool: 
on “+ of site level experts able to collect cructal program tnformation for 
eee te. planners. Furthermore, tmproved schoo! site data collectton: 

ae mechantsms would abet. ee State and Federal} epveavionnl We csereh 
(efforts, 


As important as who songents program sualuiaston Is what. eeitertavs are 
used to rank programs as good or bad. for students. Affective measures 
: count = particularly for teenage learners.. Programs should be. 
= evaluated: on how well they decrease abusive or disruptive behavior, 
_ we Increase student attendance and Involvement In. school and communtty r 
i re an activities, and reduce teacher absentgel sm, 4s well as how achievement 
ih. aa scores or accgptance rates to post-secondary school rise. If a program 
succeeded. in encouraging more students to attend and Interact, and: did 
’ hot lower achleyement scores In the. process, It probably should be 
considered positive. Programs geared for score Improvement alone are 
: not anough if schools assume a broader responsibility. for developing to 
ge the: fullest. éach student! rel moral and creative potential. 


~ 


“Federal Support for Program Evaluation - 


, 


i. 4 te ae “The: realithortzatton of. ESEA estab] shes. program evaluation as a critical 
Suse Gomponent. th Federally funded programs, particularly In Title | and tt. 
a One of the major contributlons of the Federal government tn education 
“has-been its’. -highlighttng of the need for and the art of evaluation. 
_ Gonisequentty;- ‘the state of that art has ‘been greatly advanced. It 
: : should be -noted -that’ the. National’ Title | Advisory Counct] has called 
en as. for: ‘a-Moratortum-on large ‘scale federal studies, encouraging tn-thelr 
| ae place, dsemination and practical, Jocal project. Improvement. studies. 


i) 
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KEY ACTORS FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPHENT 
Principal: The princtpal must work .cooperatlvely with staff, students, 
‘ and parents to bulld positive schaol environments with varted educa-. 


ttonal pragrams tallored to schoo! strengths and needs. - He/she must 
lead efforts to reform and Innavate and seek technical asststance and 


training as appropriate. - The principal Is the key. 


Teacher/Counselor: School staff must reassess contInually Individual 
work plans to‘determine thelr relevance to the students they serve. 
Each staff member must assume a special responstbi lity to chal lenge ; 


. each student and ensure that each experlences success. Regular Informal © bs 
¢ 3 ‘s . dlalogue between Individual students; teachérs and counselors must 


complement - formal interaction, #% ° : 
Students: Students must seek ou, challenging programs, encourage com- 
: petent teachers and develop personal standards of excel lence. They bs 


must recognize their power, both. Individually and collectively, to: 
_ * effect educational reforms and must demand diverse, high quality 
programs. od 


‘ os my v 
’ ” ae 


Bus iness/Labor/Comnunity Organlzattons: Communities must supplement  ——- ey 

_ school resources with personnel, faci ttles «and services” that’ help-to- 
divers fy current school-programs. The community role will be dis- 
cussed further In the sectlon, "School Commun! ty Development." ; 


. Federal Support for Educational Program Development . 


In Federal legislation, there Is little authority for schoo! leve) program 
"development; again Title I's Schoolwlde Projects (sec, 133) stand-out. 

_ Title Il (sec, 222(d)) details the process for school. level development — 
oN ‘Of baste Skikls, projects. Federal interventton:tn the curriculum area, 
respects! the tfaditidnaof local control over the educational process. 

Compensatory education, the. fundamental thrust of almost all the 
: legislation, Is orlented, toward basic skIl1s. Unfortunately, com ene i 
: satory educatton Is sinost Synonymous with elementary education. 
Until such programs: as: Titles 1,11, Vi and others. th ESEA turn funds 
7 ) , toward the sécondary schools, USOE can expect to have little Impact on— 
te educattonal program. . * -_ an 
a — i 2, 2k 
Congress, in Its reluctance to prescribe program cértent and/or ; See 
— _ Structure, has thik Ve iad programs: broad avenuds for curricular a 
gp ye and structural Inno atton. Included are the major compensatary 
rn educatlon programs such as Title, t and Vt, .as well as the smaller 
Go discretionary programs whlch are not Speci fhe as 6 content areas. such 
as Title IV-C's. schoo} dmprovemant grants, a 
t : | 
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B. Professlonal. Developmerit | ee | od 


‘Eduicattonal professionals: need new: skII1s. The technology of thelr. 


flelds, whether admintstrat lon, teachtng.or counseling, Has-changed~ -— 


‘drastically in recent years. The needs of the student population and 
parent and community expectations about schooling havé, too. Veteran 


teaching staffs contend with complex educatlonal. requirements of urban 
secondary teachtng: with: scant opportunity to sharpen thelr own skItls. 


Counselors. face the near Impossible task of advising 400-800 adolescents. 


Topics range from sunbeds ae educational counseling to teenage 
Pregnancy, drug dependency, r clsm and sexism - - -tssues-not-tradional ly | 


‘emphas I zed In school -counselor’ tratntng programs. , Administrators, 


hamstrung by the dally crisis management duties of over-sized urban” - 
schools,: mits Methe: time or energy to exergise educa byenel leadership. 


- At the cae time, the trad! tional commun! ty’ respect for stucaterd: 


qt 


i iene aa must be eee by and: "school “level staff.” 


erttlctsm for graduating . ‘TJ lltera 


which oftén compensated for thelr relatively low pay, has waned. HIgh 
cost/low performance urban secondary schools draw criticism from a, 
public, digsatisfled with social Institutlons tn general. Taxpayers are 
particularly Impatient with the apparent Inept! tude of school profes~.” 
slonals who’ fail to put together workable. school plans. _— #2 


This cycle of frustration and dont tnuing schoal fatlure has Ted. to 
accusations, Teachers: and poss lors: shouldering the :brunt of 
e students, blame principals, parents 
and the broader soclal milieu. Lack of home reinforcement, earlier 
schoo! leadership and societal supports Join, teachers claim, to send. 
them adolescents so far below grade level norms that ‘they are nearly 
impossible to.educate. Principals lament that the closed educational . 
Job market has eliminated the JAnformal tntrédgetton of tnnovatlyve 
techniques and thedries that newly. tralned teachers brought to a staff. 


“Those older ‘personnel. most In need of’ skil] ree no. longer parti- 
h 


cipate In district wide In-service prdgrams. wh seem Irrelevant to. 
speci file departinental problems. Unton const¥atnts protect .'bad‘ 
teachers, principals complain. Disenchanted parents and eqgimun i ty 
members vote: to cdntaln costs. , School Boards: are’ prebsed to. marry - 


‘school staff salary Increments té student achtevement: dalhs. oe, 
There ate few incentives to bredk this eyche. The result? ghost ° —_— 
budgets are further. restricted; schools..and on andere to. 


‘Oo, 


suffer general distruct of. on nother} ents as usual, are. 
victimized, d “a” nie : 


a: 
, 


Each cénstituent: ‘group * has some lust I#1éé¢ ton for “the. aia. The | 


. entire urban secondary ‘school scene - festers with critical problem areas. 
Since teachers and counselors can haVe Impact "on virtually every: one of _ 


those areas, professlonal development programs that. sharpen skil1s and - 


reinforce excel Tent performance | could be a pOeenn. salve. 4 


“Agatn, the locus of re~tratning actlvI es Is: hey. “Professtonal is 


ay 


it ok 
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Plana will differ from school to school, That. mak&s sense as staff. 
strengths do, tap. ‘School workshops may be. bolstered by Jofnt sessions. . ° 
; _° “with. district colleagues and State or national groups. The basic. 
—y. program, however; should originate from school slte needs. A coheslve, 
~~ ‘on=golng professtonal development: plan Is Integral to urban secondary 
. School reform, © 9° : i‘ ~ 2 ty 


, 


Specific progressional development recommendations fall Into one of 


“three groupings: . . & 7 
1. Management training F 
. 2. Staff training 
a 3 . | 3. Staff Incentives 
}. Management Training * , 


The call to tratn scheiipboards is current - and sensible.- City boards, 
~ the majority of whom are white, protestant and upper middle class. have | 
little tn common with: the parents and students’ that they represent. 
. _* ° They need orlentatlon to secondary school Issues.- Workshops to expand 
Oa, - . Specific skiktls In human\ relations, labor negotlatlons, -publ tc 
.selations, budgeting and evaluation techniques would help.’ ’ 
. _ Unfortunately, chances are that members will not get the training needed. | 
RE isa a :. They usually work elsewhere. Board operations consume thelr primary . 
non-work time. Additfonal hours set aside for seminars or workshops | 
are Just not available: A recent, school .board training program planned — 
and nationally publictzed by ‘a major university was canceled when too ~ at 
few board members signed up to attend; Whatever thelr reasons - time 
constraints and plain ‘lack of Interest were ‘two offered - the fact of 
«the workshop cancellation bespeaks the tenuousness of viable schoo] 
“ — -board training programs tn the near future. | 


dae 
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- _ The Immedtacy of the need ‘to reform tirban secondary schéals precludes our 
a + focus on school -board tralfilng. We would rather see board members 
. Spend any extga’ time In. the schools. There they would learn’first . 
, hand why -we racommand that limited profession4] development do lars focus 
_, On school stte leaders> = oe , 
; * -' “Good schools ‘need good principals. -Ag USOE Commissioner Ernest Bayer. ; 
pute tts o- peters a ” se eet 
a | - ‘ 1 A a ak a iB, ; a oo 
"tt's' the principal who can make § difference In the Ps 
‘school. .4t's the principal, who sets theyoals, Inspires a i 
teachers, communicates with parents, ard calls for new . ‘§ 
; snitlatives:l -It's-the brigetpst whe Is. the front ling  - ae 
. , school leader in this Natton (1978, p.16)." it os 
ran AW ms ; maT i “a a “ Xt . . : a ’ 
Pie Pag, Ore a ° @ Fhat front-line leader’ fs “asking for help. And, as a recent natlonal 
ate -. : : i. ‘g a _ a . L - ee 4 7 : ‘ 7 : ee 
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_ survey sevaaley the iarest tke district and the biedae- a“ school, the. a 
. +. More urgent the:plea (Goor, 1978,). Urban secondary school 


principals face apectal problems. brought on by spectal populations in 
special environments. Their plight makes compelling conference fare. - 
Howevet , sympathy will not keep good principals In troubled schools. 


ue princtpal burh~out rate in citles potnts that out all too clearly. 


E 


: what we must do. is eroutdes hei with the skills and support. that . ‘they. 


need to keep their school's. operating. That requires. professional 

development: programs for principals. They themselves Tdenti fy -neéds: — 
for expanded. tratning in: community | involvement, public relattons = ™ 
and media use, schaql finance. and budgeting, education law, - 


collective bargaining, program and staff evaluation, currieplum 
development, energy mandgement and monitoring State. and Federal 


. technologies and ‘the challenges of Yeading. schools ‘through a time of 
‘decline. demand sophisticated skills that most educattonal -administrators$ 


‘ have-no chance to shape their awn. Their overly large student population 


- preclude meaningful change. These complexities have been well 
-documented:' the tempo of organtzattonal juggling and balancing acts: - ¢ 
"Increases exponentially with arithmetic growth of student ‘and staff 9° 
‘factors (Taylor, 1978). Princtpal fumbling, therefore, would seem a 


programs (NCES, 1978, p. 9). “Many urban princtpals have béen tee 
promoted through the :ranks:- with minimal training. . Complex management 9/7! 


do not get.” Organizational. structures. are already. set. Principals 


and plant sizes are too unwieldly for effective management . Contracts’ 
transform colleagial princtpals into antagonistic’ bosses. This could © 


inevitable.. That is good reason to work Se eae hard" to find the., 


help for which they have asked. a, . ; ; ; 


We have some ~acpniandectont Phat may help. First, expand the. executive 
academy concept at the district regional, State and federal levels. 

Urban’ secondary school principals need to talk to one another about . 

what does. and does not work. Execut tve, academies offer a forum for that. °°. 
sharing, ;Academy-jexchanges could also help build should d support’ 
networks Invaluable. tn times of crisis. Principals should He*paid: and 
provided back'up staff in order té-attend. Though publ tc funds need not. 


_ provide amenities ‘stmilar to. those Caleb on private sector 


a 


_computer|zation, budget cutbacks, federal red tape, media use and - . 


an Principals also need téchnical assi ghance for specific site concerns. 


professionals, they should, at the least, provide pald, pleasant time . 
for principals to talk. seriously, about thelr..work. For managers charged 


with ,the job of educating a next generation of ‘adults, this "perk" 
‘would! seem resonable: F S aa 


Other supports .can also help. . -Princtpals should have access to intern~ ee 
‘ships, executive pairing and managenient programs that famiitarize them es i” 
with th: most’ up-to-date ‘management practices. Private sector leaders be 
are grappling with Issues of energy management , labor. relations, 


affirmative action. These manger. are Wikély | to. have some valuable 4 
new experiences to share, - a. a 


oD ems ot 


District le¥el -consul tants:-or. trouble-shooters should be.avallable to 
move from school ta school as needed. This help could relnforce ex~ 
ecutive academy training, especially In: community Involvement, site 
budgeting, evaluation, ‘grant mont torlng and other areas so designated... 


ae 


"Jn addition to. new management. Information, site administrators need: 

. systematic ‘evaluatton and feedback. A pat on the back or a good, . 

( 4 swift kick helps:princtpals, too. Regular assessment should bea part. 
: of every site. council schaol Improvemént..plan. eh. 3 


vo. 
8 


ae _ A reasonable question at this. potnt might’ be Just what does reward an 
7, re urban secondary school princtpal.. Pald advanced training or funds for: 
special consulting with other administrators could accompany cons{s- 
tently high evaluations..', Multiple-year guarantees, consol idatton of 


dollars at the site, or speclal discretionary. awards might be <: .. 
offered. - Guarantees from local soctal service-agencles that calls for 
_, help. would be Immediately answered might de~pressurlize a principal's 
‘day. ‘ Local teenage crisis intervention and juvenile Justice unlts_ 
come to mind as logical supports here. School site coun ] assumption. 
of public relations and school-community funttons Could d substanttal 
_ In-school time for the conventlonal ‘Neadership" activittes that get oe 
shortchanged. In the current crisis - managment ‘atgosphere. - Even 
community Interest In schdol affalrs should not be underestimated as 
an Incentive for good principals to Stay. Staff hiring perogat ives 
' have -been suggested. by some as a "perk."' Th might strap the weakest 
. administrators with the least destrable staff. Whis ts not, In our 
, ~ view, an acceptable recommendation. _ - . 
- st Management training requires funds and time set aside for It. School’: 
Site budget planrers must’ bulld both Into thelr plans. Supplemental 
training! could. come from private sector organizations who can Include 
: _ school executives In thelr own professional development workshops. . 


In times of dollar shortages these extra’ expenses may be questioned. 
We believe the potential savings far exceed professtonal development’ 
costs. ‘If, as so many have sald, teqdership ts what makes the oe a o 
| - | difference tn schools, sound training for principals may, In fact, be 
the cheapest reform. se 4 | 
| die ao | | ey 
on x : oe \ . 
Federal Support for Management Tralning ° - a ; - 
nk ae. ; ’ Vt . , 
There fs very little: specific language referring to. the tralning of 
educational management. Private foundations and national organtzattons.:-. 
are more active In this area.: Imminent reauthorization of the 


= Higher Education Act section on Educat ton Professlons Development may = ° _ 
eg Include new language supporting princlpal training. + : 


2. ‘Staff Tralning na 3? on _ ie, ee —_ . 


Teachers. and counselors, as a group, are getting elder: “Decl Ire has 
“hit. -The market Is general ly- closed except for speclalty areas." 

-Educators no Vanger have options to move In, out or around In their — 
Helge: 7 the struggle to stay In current. placements: 


Sona: gould hal this clrcumstancé, “elting staff stabi lI ty. and years of. 
teaching wisdom as bonuses. for urban. teens, whose own more unstable — 
young IIves would surely benefit. Unfortunately, this fs not quite 
the scenario. To talk of staff} stablTity ts‘ anachrontstlc. oa 
Desegregation and other affirmative action. mandates and staff re~ 
ductions forcibly transfer..teadhers: around: the city. Some change _ 
placements two or three times per year. Educators. tn: many penne 
schools :.teday barely” know -thel't departmanit:: pl leagues.’ “Of ten “new... 
arrivals have “met: the principal: onlyonce or twice. Goncerns and. . 
mutual Interest: of staff. In- ‘other currtcul um. ‘areas or: In.other parts 
of the bullding go recognized; ~ Those’ who have not been shifted 
about carry added workloads whlle newer co-workers learn routines and 
materials, ale Is the least lac deser| ptor for these wark 
environments . ie oe 
. Teachers and counselors do have more years oF professional ® 
experience. However, tratning that prepared these now-wise educators 
was for another time and place. © Historically, Juniper and senior -high 
Instructors were trained to teach subjects. such .as/American lTtérature, 
world histroy: and ggometry: from, a common text to A large class group. 
{ 
Their students, the expectat ton: went, were willing, albeit: aoe times 
_ reluctant, ‘ta study. Major worrtes for’ those adolescents were of the 
"invitatlon-to-the prom" or "place-on-the-footbal.!-team!" variety with © 
a few bouts of wild been parties for spice. Most likely this 
' secondary student ‘profile was Inappl {cable even then: to urban teens. 
Nevertheless, teacher training Institutions, notorlously weak In 
urban-related studies, continued to prepare thelr grad ates for those. 
_ presumed bobby-socksérs and Jocks. 


Needless to say,/ the urban teaching: world holds deanavicelty: different 
exper lences. Overwhelmingly larga: schools with a of 
multicultural and poor students replace the white, dle- _ 
class,-mid-stzed schools of. the céllege texts. Student concerns | 
‘range from prom problems to teenage parenting, from sports rivalries 

to gang wars and drug. busts.. Perlodic violence and Its ever-present 
potential In ‘Impersonal, adversarial school. envi ronments Infect | students 
and staff al tke with stréss related aiJments. 


ie tebohars and counselors have7 etawsiaa to adjust to the hew oe 
_reaktttes’ of: urban secondary school tng, - Fegchers revamp Instructional 
styles and often re-write class materials. . Counselors balance college 
counseling with séssfons or human relations, drug abuse and parenting. 


oo is . 
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ane 


and’ bulld reference files on emergency housing and welfare ald. But: oe . 
3. Mgrktng In environments*for. which they are |!I-tratned takes ‘Its: tole s. 
Stressful, hostile’ envi ronments deplete energy for the. extra, work, | 
*  awarenéss and sensitlvity that Ig often centra] to a successful = * 

urban classroom.. Staff retreat to fant! lar methods that were 
Standard operating procedures of thelr past but. are Inadequate. for the ~~ 
7 special needs of. multicultural and poorvadolescents. As a result, 
vo taJented and Inquisitive ihinority ‘youth are labeled behavior problems 
a because. they are bored and want more. to do.” Sléwar ‘students, on the 
Fo other hand, ‘are too often presumed uneducable ‘and; thus, -#] lowed ‘to 


remain uneducated, _ « ee ae 


es : crete 


ae Urban teachers and counselors have béén on’ the front: Hines. of education 
a .Tosgst +shallenges. for too long. ©. They have borne blame for problems that they a 
"did not create but also cannot seem to solyé. They looked to unfons for’ © 
oa ae ‘Support and defense; yet, district and State ceritrallzation of dectston  & 
making In educatfonal .untons -has displaced thelr ‘say over school level 
concerns.- Consequently, the profegslonals most directly responsible ‘for 
the educatton of ur -teenager’s are those most: | need of, and most . 
lacking, school level organlzatlonal supports. trend must’ be. 
reversed, er 


a.) 


to upgrade skills. - They need re-tratning tn mud ti cul tural educat fon, 
, adolescent’ skil] development, affective education, career prepardtion, 
o experlential studies, stress reduction and positive tivational —~ 
activities. Teachers must learn’ to” Improve compensattry education’ 
techhiques for secondary stadenits without sacrificing high academic ~ 
. Standards. Counselors must Improve’ career counselling Skills. They need 
to become fam{ liar with stress reduction: techniques for“ both students and 
staff colleagges. .Both groups ought to have trafntng..n using school 
ee - volunteer help effectively nel learn to recoghize student skills 
and Integrate them Into-spectal tutortal and peer counseling projects.’ 


{ _ . Schoot staff need tnfustons of new Ideas and techniques and new Incentives : ... 


. > 


| 

This kind of profess tonal development can best occur at the site ‘Fevel - 4 
with colleagues who face. similar problems. An. ongotng professional. 

4 deve lopment program must be included In the site counc!] needs assessment | 
° ~ ' and long’ range plan. Most activitles-should take place -during ‘the work” ; 
day, at school. Longer. conferences or retreats are inPoxtant, but only . 

as an adjunct to school level sessions, - ar a _ “ 

Other dctivitles that could upgrade professtonal skills fnclude: :* 

i %; . «pale ing with private sector workers Th subjett™-related flelds :to > Pgh 

a upgrade understandIng of the world of WOPKS niece nce eS y se 


~. Internships tn the private sector; - eS 4 — 


a ‘4 mint=sabbaticals; ne  e ae 


a : : : E i . te 


ce = S ae 


ee ? Wcistt ais Gene: for schoelcreleted: studles:te ee 
“encourage ataff. profess tonal: a bins act as osansivey for: 
me aa well . wot | 7 


Ses 


4 expansion of Bre tenters ‘and sTechor tors ‘retntng ae 
programs; ae . . . 


tee 


oe ie teacher academies sinitar to those tastiibed for prinet pal - 
ae and = ee ee 0 
. * settee — 


ae origolng schdof-uni vers! ty Taks” for Improving. 
- Secondary teaching and: counsel Ing. . 


“Natlonal. teacher ‘and. ‘counsélor: ‘ciganteattons. should also ton some earccas 
esolirces. on the specific professlonal development needs ioe Be age re 
educators, ° Spectat coriFerences y newstenters? ‘and. research $ udies could..." 
- add Important Support... ee 4 Pot ee 


Urban ‘Certification: Is Mother posstattieg.. “Though ’ hélpfyin'pre- 

“ “paring urban educators; stich a few hurdle may .discourage many — - 
profésstonals who might ‘best work with big city teenagers. Instead; 
teachet“and administrator pre-service ancernen (ps in urban. schoo] s . 

. shoutd he’ encouraged. . . ; 


The ‘type of re-training called for Is seencives Ak. ne serienced 

school personnel to make changes In thelr materials, methods and: 

attitudes: abput urban teens. It Is cructal. that the professtonal 

devetopment“acttvitles be sensitively conducted Im a noh-reci Iminacary Wy. 
atmosphere. We think It Is poss*ble to do $0." It is also. pecan sgt 


“~ ; F 


; Federal Support for staff Training ee a 


Taschar Cora and ‘iaacher Centers co come to. the fore ‘for, the eS | 
teachers, while ESEA, Title IV-D supports the tralning of. gui dance’. and 
counsel Ing professiénals.. “Almost all Federal ‘education programs have — 
built-in training provistons. , Some with special needs, such as the 

. Vocational Education Act, the BI gual: Education Act and the Education 

for All Handicapped Children a: have substantlal i) 


authorizatlons. ‘i | wA\e 
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3. » Staff Incentives 


Teaching In cttles Is much: hater than reaching: Snywhers aa. and. 
teaching In clty secondary schools ts WardeSt of all. Juntor and cantor 
high staff*are burning out at alarmingly high rates. To a growing ~*~ 
number the traditional Incentives of paychecks, untoh benefits and 
tenure are not enough. . Last year thousands-of teacher's tin New York: and 

- Los Angeles ‘quit rather than accept a forced: transfer to inner city. 
~ schools (Wall. Street Journal, 1979). ¢ Those not at the volt of een 


eet eS eee Ne Wie gk 8 See es any ee aes 6 Again Oy Re Mie ta Een ie 


.: often transfer, at the first opportunt ty, to’ schools on the periphery of. «: 
the’ clty = schools: with somewhat. bower. concentrat lons of disadvantaged pe 
_ Students and slightly newer ‘facli{tles. Inner cfty. Junior and senlor 
' + Kigh schools are left with the: least experftenced teachers, working with 

 / student populations most in need: of special educational services, . 


_.thetr clatm. © As one commentator put it, "city teachers are subject — 
. to physical -and psychic: trauma. as ‘a day*to-day experlence.- ‘They work 
harder. getting to work’, at.work-and getting home from work (Bowler; 
1978)" Testimony ‘to the ‘degree of. stress In their schools (s: the 
« alarming parallet between urban teachers! anxlety symptoms and the’ 
- clinical definition of battle fatigue. - whiz, understate the: - 


Those, leaving blame workplace pressures. Recent esearch: vertfies’ |p 


psychic ,toll on educators of highly pressutized,- overly -large, . . 
Ympersonal work environments that. inhibit Close contact with students _.. 
-or colleagues, impede administrative .support ‘and place staff in fear 

for personal safety, -The sheer frustration of watching too many 
teenagers get short shrift from the, schools exacerbates negative 
feelings. about. thelr Jobs. ‘The status of educators in ‘the broader 
commufilty does not help: they are the lowest In pay and prestige< . 

in most professional rankings.: They;are at the bottom of the. °. |: 
school hierarchy'as well. Administrators earn more. and- have higher 
status than do .the teachers and counselors most responsible for the - 
“educational program.’ It comes-as no surprise that a third of the. 
-teaahers polled in a recent National Educatton Assoctation (NEA) 

survey wanted ‘to leave teaching (Wall Street Journal, 1979). Some 

of ‘the best heave fastest as other job options open more quickly © 

for them. At the same time, they work harder and 'burn-out' faster, 


7 > 7 : . * 6 a A i - . ( - 
Abhorrent secondary school conditions-doubly penalize urban “schools.: °° 
Good staff are leaving, and the best new educators look for guburban, . 
rural or private school’ ‘positions. Immediate new.incentives are critical — 
if we are, in fact, to attempt urban secondary reform. 2 eS 


Defining just what {s needed to keep good principals; teachers and 
counselors: is problematic. Automatic salary Increments that accrue to , . 
all. irrespective of differences in working conditions or performance 
standards obviously do not. help. Collective bargaining offersu some ”. 
protections butalso supertmposes adversarial roles on once -colleagtal 
staff.> So prescriptive are contractual gutdeltnes that evaluation | 
Processes are perfunctory. Denlal of tenure continues ta employ. poor. - - 
perbormers. Principals, inundated with new administrative: burdens, have 
“little time for staff evaluations. “This. ‘cruclal leadership role fs. 
often delegated to department heads who. also teach and often have - ae 
inadequate. traintng for staff eValuations. Lackadalsical professtonal’ ., 
appraisals generate low performénce exPectatlons. among teachers and © “° 
counselors, They get little colleaglal. feedback on their day-to-day. = 
wor styles: Moreover, with, high. proporttons of hard to teach: students, f- 
teachers can-eastly blame unteach le studefits for what, in fact, may -be , <— 
: ‘ 4 os as j sO, ff, 


chad teaching. |» , 
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“NO ‘less ‘than. bold new Incentives a d reward systems wit] bring. about tha 
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.. allow the best staff thm 


dele fanrevenanea: An. worktig cand ons. ‘that are | "yee: a nen ro 
-glty Juntop ‘and | pay high schaols.: cite ond relate. Improved morale : 
& options that sharpen professtonal. ski Is and that -personallze an 
Iversify thelr work environments, A comb Inat Jon: of, the preening 
ae could help ‘to hold the best staff. oe PE a : 


, 
pe 


tn 


é Exemplary. reaching shautc: recelve recognl tion ‘and: deuupdan 


“mediocrity should not. School ‘specific performance criterla that expand 


“on minimum distrlet and contractual erondards: ‘gould help different{ate - 


. the two, - _ ” = as oe Bee 


"stressful, cn. — 


ees . 


F Systcnattc evaluation: whth” tidied tata feedback, “non- seine ised: 
~Femedtation or recognition of.excellence’when appropriate should be - . 
standard operating procedures In. urban. secondary scheals. Administration 
must follow through on needed df‘smissals. The psychlc¢ costs to staff 
when this does not. happen-far Gutwel gh the dollar savings to, schools 
unwi TT ing. to risk Iitigation. oe ve 


t my: 


, Mint-sabbat tcaT¥’ could provide staff with periodic breaks nom 


; Discretionary. igvants éould allow teacher's to research new - 
matertal and to rework famt liar subjects Into hew, iintcraiee eri aaky. 
project formats. Poterttlal help from students, colleagues and parent's 


ould break through. the, isolation that. many urban staff feels - 


‘i 


i. Js 
ages 


‘ _ Master ‘teacher dey gnations with: st pends and falease time would 


to share skills with colleagues. Such ne 
also recognize and: reward excel lence. , , 


, Expanded Staff roles on decision ing bodies such as ‘Schoo! site 
counct]s restore a teeded sense of participation in charting the educa- 
“ tionay’ direction of schools. The psychic benefits of such 
ee are’ discussed in Section Ve "Shared Deciston Making." 


oe Céufiselor-teachér teams could bul ld: Important colleagial. ‘bonds 
8 develop mare complete Igarning: Peony se of the students Hane ~ a 
boon Lo students as well as staff.. 


‘ 


Pa Invesenoot planning time ‘eooid inated within: departments or by 


's teams would bring co-workers together, to talk about mutuad concerns and 


2 sectto are piuela! to staff morale. 


“+ Successfuf practices. 


\* 


ee ctdbprofesstond). davelopmetit- act Ivities descr }Béd"In the previous,” 
3 Anesehdo stePr’ counseling serciysi could hele: reduce effects or. 
‘$tre Si ; os ; 


F ‘Assurances | that: severely dierupttve aeuden es. wi be removed ? 


ct 


on ae 


', Ought to be ‘decided by the local].. School es 


wt eBGa 


| 7 a oe ons | oe 
“from: régular classraoms. “could help to: restore a sense of gntrot over 
_ the ¢Higsroom: eny| ronment ; oT ; ae 


. Higher pay. for staff whe, work: In viofene schools may / bpeong ‘ 
necessary; and - ae ae 
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Pi Pe 
as ‘Reteasing profésslona) stel igs inundée endfor ay att 
and non! toring — could hele Ube as ie : 


Zz i " ee. oe " 
We. have merely scratched. ifiaSar face Tot otisstbte- rewa'ds,¢ 
- Co keep good staff in cit 


ysecondasty’ schools, As fn. opter..r 
"mendations, we belleve -that final’ fectstons _on, what may 


er, oe . 


a 


alter all, who. are left. wi th: nedlocrity when: the 


_ Federal Support. for. Staff Ikentives 


Pas 


This is a matter. for: Yoda” ‘dtscratton,. ‘tthe ' Heral legislatton ees a 
authorize bonuses. (Titlet) , advanced tratngig: Syfpends (Vocational © 
Education“and Teacher” Cérps) , and cancel latin. gf” 

loans (Nat tonal Defense Student Loan, Proggain) fr 
mically deprevsed‘areas.. In addition, pie urban 
avallability of? funds ‘for site- “speci fi gcurrseulum research and.’ 

.. development’ a welc ome Incentive for-.- OxterTE ce. Broad ieeketieen ie) 
eens such as. thos se Provided under tle: ‘W- -C fit. into. this category. 


Ss 
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oo, Pringtpal: pecinis must “atapfeh work saute: that ae ‘good 
fo Bedpetaad: must-develop’ Incentlyes. that: reward compétence and pro~ 
: * mote ongolng professtongl. development. They must conduct systematic, | . 
es. os | nonpunitive evaluattoris ‘and glya' staff Immediate feedback and 
a: -" remadtatton as-needed,” Princlpals’ must encourage site councl 1s. to” 
“develop clear performance critgrla and. consistent, enforcable ; 
procedures for digmtasal. a 
: oy 


~ 


: feschae/tounmaaes: Staff aude help set, and work eee ger fFarmance 
criteria. ‘Théy shquld. arti dilate’ professional. deve lopment. heeds. © ee 
_ Teachers hay@" to be. made aware of the special needs of multicultural : 
_ urban.téendijers. They need to linprove teaching jn basic skflls and | 
_ ‘affective’ and experlentia}: learning. Student, evaluat fon. techniques . | 
need bryshup. Staff: should use eXtsting help tn Teacher Centers, © an ae a 
Teacher’ ‘Corps . programs: ‘and other . private. and. public sector agencles. , 


‘big noes/abor Comunity Or anizattons:: The private sector ‘can: eantens 
- professtonal dev programs by offering execut! ve. paring and. 

_ “epectat ‘internships that. link educators to profegslonals tn subject>. 

, \welated flelds. Privdte-sector employee counselIng services and career 

“development ae can--be opened to. chee! personnal as SPP rORVIAEes. 


Educational ASeoclclone and. Unions: iaeal untons must neaor tere’ for 2 
Professional - evelopment options ‘in contracts. . They mugt allow for. 
7 school -spect fic. needs. ‘Contracts should also Include ckear procedures 
fm for personnel evjluatton, feedback, remediation and dismissal. ‘Untons 
ae oe, should take a strong stand against [ncompetence and work with site —— — 
wa ee = COUN ELYS: and ewe boards to. establish viapie Incentl ves for Sacel tence: : 


untversi les arid researeh labs to Sponsor “nrofesslonal: development 
ee gearclt and publications.:. Activittes geared. for re~ fe tangs 
-. needs o 


a joes school personel ~. adolescent skill. development, 


. Federal eat slatton aisle comparatively little spect ft: Vsisuais ‘on 
et how, whit ‘and ‘where to traln educational professtonals. Only Title I's 
i, cy oes ‘School =Hide. Projects (sec.. 133). and ‘the. Teacher Center program Te oa 
os le Sette. digeretion® tn staff development. Most Jarge USOE programs have’ 
a a trainisig authorizations Incident :to the specific program needs such . 
,. ceteaghtfg. Skills. for, bl lingual’ or handicapped odiagelon Tanguage au* 4 
Ras Stace. [eetersyTy th tra}ning. . oe — So, Fe 


Notes For a comprehensive anatys!s of Federal pridgtans that geen : 
pe development contact’ ‘the ‘Director of Neacher Corps. 
The oe Was . Somer lat ” Baye a dige eee bg OPE RE 4 Pe 


SUMMARY: DIVERSE LEARNING: ENV) RONNENTS 
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‘ A variety of learning exper'lences sae to be rout Ine. for all ctndenta” 
not relegated to: ithe few ‘who are eithér too smart -or too incorrigible 
to be duped. Into “classrooms flve-or. six hours daily. Options should» 

. be fully funded and Included in the. curriculum matnstream.. ‘No-one best ” 
“trode ] is needed. » ‘Rather, local ‘schools, preferably through site. ~ 

' council discussions, must ne choo! -s ecific Tans .to. diversify 

the learning envi ronment, . — oN . 


i. 


‘ane local schoo communi ty rust carefully rethink: 
oP 


+ 
. 
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: Progra: Deve lopniént; and _ on a re a a 
' -Profegstonat Development... a. 7 Pe Ee a : re ae 


a _ Pro ram Develo ment: fcr must expand thelr not lons 7 ae 7 
_ “+ where and how ‘urban: secondary education can best be carried ovt. "Seven 


essential ateee that Le a new emphases and expanded optiongh. are: 


om ae Is Brogranr Needs Asse¥ament . oa & ae ‘. 
i rr rr ae 2. Prostar Structures me Pig gots \ a 7 
_ 7 3, avery ig he | a ae or ie re. 
_— od, ipesareted Counseling Services cee ae ae : ae 
a , 7, oe al ntives: for Students ok _ : a ar a re 
* 6. Evaluat lof of Students _ ae es 
: fe Eevatpn: of Programs ; 
ae ( Ak diversified ghucétional ¢ program should be one that builds on. : the. oF 
/ . ., Strengths. of the urban environment ::*' multicultural student . populations; | _ 4 
fe distinctive pet ghborhoods ; + concentrations of highly trained profess... ae 
pete Stonals;. i a wealth: of ecdtiomic, social and cultural ietaabectite a 
hat ann ne ae one pee re ™: | , 
7 5 ALY new gbtions: ‘should enphas! e max bmitn skit development. Career ‘ 
x a _” preparay on experlences and co uni ty~based work and study options : 


for school | credit should be par of each ‘Student! S eens, school 
7 experfence. — 


thé commun! ty that could add meaningful edacatton ‘and couhsellng ex-~ 
périences: to the-'school program. | oe should then be. 
ne aes to maximize these : Tesources: o 4 : 
| exon 
imyhiverse my ticul tural Student. 


- fh  felan offer far ' greater fricentives to 


De ae 7 $ehools' with: it wide: varlety of. ie in varying gid anit ibe 
i Oe fe 


BB 
* Professional Development? Educat trial professtonafs. need. new skEUs. 
The technology of thelr fields, whether administration, teaching or. 
> counseling; ‘has. changed. drastleal ly in recent years. - The needs of the. nae 
student: populatton: and’ parent and: eoeney orpectanione about: ae : 
#ahool ting” have; too. ee ab Oe” ae, ales so i 


.” préfésstonal development’ programs, designed by: aad for schodl= tavel 
“ > gtaffj; must be-anr Integral part. of the. divers (feetton plan. Theres. 
-areds need Fetiphasts: 
ee i "Management. training. 
2. “Staff training’ 
3. Staff. Inceritives 
Good schools need good principals. The challenges of: leading .comp lex 
Urban schools through a time af decline demand sophisticated’ tkills 
that; many: educational administrators do: not’ get. Principals need 
. hel pi in: human: relations, ‘educational law, labor rigs nd 
Ml te: budget tng, energy management, evaluation aa kd an 
pub Lic Retarbone: 


; The school start: heeds thrusters of. new ‘tdeas- and Aechatgues® 
. and, new*incent ives: to up= grade skiIls. They need retralning tn multt. ahr 
‘ cultural education, adolescent skill development, ‘affective education, * 

career: ‘greparatlon, “expertential studies, stress ‘reduction and positive 
_-otivational activities. Teachers must’ learn to_ Improve compensatory” 

-. education techniques for secondary students. without compensatory 

education standards. . Counselors must improve career counseling skills;. 

'. They need to. become familiar with stfess reduction techniques for.both.” 

. | students and staff colleagues. Both groups ought to have. tratning In ar: 

-- using school volunteer help effectively bind should learn to- récognize 

student ‘skills and Integrate them Into spectal. tutortal and peer: 4 

- SuNSeLLNG PLO, AO 


“thls: kind of. professional, development: can. best occur. at” ‘the. site ‘Vevel 
_ .with colleagues who. face similar problems.” An ongoing professional | 
- .. devel@pment. program must be Included ‘tn the $fte councl! needs agsess~ 
ment. and long-range plan.’ Most activities should take place during. . 
the work day,:at school. . Longer. conferences or retreats 3 are- Important 
but only as an ad{unct to school, level sessions. ee ‘ 
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rae Sac : AS 5 a ar ae : ae eae caer : . fw. ae 7 & Rueare, 

¢ ” ro a. Saree ee a . . . 
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| aes Ce es ee ee 
Teaching In Inner city -schools is, by all-acedunts? -the toughest ig 
kind of: teaching. Workplace stress:costs. these schools thel? ae 
alarmingly high rates. To a growing number the traditional thcentives: 


“? 


_ Of paychecks, union benefits. and mie ake not enough. 8 ae 


_. Bold new. incentives and’ reward systems. are central: to: keeping good’) 
-- teachers th urban Secondary schools. - Drastic Improvement, in. the. schoo} \ 
. workplace is the first, and major, Incentive for teachers. a 


© 
= 


The final dectstons on what may or: may not work ought ‘to be decide by | 
_- the’ local school community. They are the ones,.after all, who are 
deft with medtocrity when the best burn~out. 
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iuihbepatabaccamiaed etcnes a nh nt. 
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| aa is ane 


peers who worked In school's.-- School: personne 


“AT gh profile pol Ltical. contributors. Protracted big city schoo}. strikes. 


.. teformers, clvtl rights. advocates and champions: of ‘the: rights: ‘of. 
-s- students are awalting, a ‘Jofit-Wayrie- Dewey~Shanker to:charge tn,. say: a 
y. few.words, and, straighten out this sad state. of urban public: Setandary - 
“ schooling. He ts not.on- the way, at least that Is how we see Jt.” 


a UP» dust offs: shake. hands! and aud ol a mutual, Se more eat 


=e. 


er as eens Wg peg os oe re Pe hatebe gg RAE Sas a2 esd NBO EBay 
. ; ee ss b ‘ a . . P a" : iy. gh Sano? BP car SR ee a we ake ee HE a a oa et rs i] 
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oe ‘SCHOOL. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 7 a eee 


‘Educators ‘ised to be a class apart. ‘Tollece degree’. tse ingul'shed. them = 
- from most. others who dtd not: have one, . Furthermare, - from among. the’ ” | 
wide range of: optlons open ‘to them, they. chose. to. work with kids.* 
': Is. ‘no wonder. that;parents-and communttles gave js speclal. deference. we — 
accepted that status, . 
ut they pald a price. Then, educators were not to acknowledge that-. 
schools, as work places, ‘could mirror the mundane:or petty’. hassles of 
the outside worl.d.. Educators: were above. unfonizatfon. ‘School level 


.. Staff were. forbidden’ ‘to talk politics with students, The. superintendent ce 
was ifot to. be tainted by- publicly acknowl edged political ties. “A 


confortable bargaln was struck: educators as sumed. increasing’ responsi=" 


~ biLTBY. for the Intellectual, social and moral’ development. OF children. 
. sequestered | in pcnegl 3 ba ‘they had auton to do. Ite 


Times, . as ee say|ng goes, ‘have: changed. The past ain of. biore 
. place: autonomy has been. lost to drastic. societal changes that caught . 
‘educators. unable.to. Ilve up. to ‘the bargaln. .. They. ean no longer ~ 
‘ guarantee communities that schoolifig wil1 ‘develop: the. full. ‘potential 
of adglescents. | They admit,. too, t work place pressures. In Many 
_eltiés ‘the tradition; holds that schools are off-bounds for the layman, 
but that separatism does ‘not connote high status... ‘Now, a: voting public 


ra that numbers parents of school~agers In a minority 1s out to expose ge 
' those. ivory tower elitists for the worker-polfticians: they are.. Teacher — 


strikers and:principal unionI'sts :¢annot deny: that ithey have moved-to — > 
_ the arena of work world politics. Educat {onal Jobbjes are big-time, 


44 


and: subsequent , costly contract’ settlements headline papers. -However, . 


‘ 2 Ad these: same cities student achlevenent cone Mes to Fall far Short: ois 


-athe State: and national norms... - 


It is lanforkinate. that the. a of rsahite schools. have won pr tine - 

—tine-pubttelty—just-wheh-voter’s-are~ tr it, 
‘but that Is. the’ case. Proposition. 13 has. popul arfzed public: discontent , 
with’ bureaucratic ‘wastréls. "Public: disenchantment with schools has” 
become so.-popular so-fast ‘that no one knows quite how'to predict Its’ |: 
outcome. Urban'school communities arel-scrambling to.,eradicate: pro- | 


grams that have :been described as racist, sexist, ‘arnti-ethnic, - 


anti+handi capped, anti-gifted: and talented ~ and occasionally anti-. 7 Ds, 
average. They are also struggling to, improve. achievement, scores. tha s 


~ retiain abysmally, low,: but. they are Just not. acting fast enough. An * ~ | 


observer. cannot ‘help: getting the’ J‘tipresston, that school fknarice . 


“Instead, school personnel and’ urbari’ communities’ ‘have,.to. "slug it out, — “ 


v7 ce 


} 


~~ Tealtetie, agresient about who can-do what ‘to improve. schooling for Je 


“ufban'tednagersy nn Oo 
This Uscruff-ofthe-néck, look, buddy, Ti tell you my: troubles. 

you-tell me yours, -~ politely" recommendation we havé euphemistical ly, . 
_tagged ‘networks of support! and. ‘coordinated youth services.’ Both.” 


Jare needed, if schools and .comnunittes are to Iearn'to-strive 0. es, i 


‘together... . 


| ; Federal Support, for School Community Developtight’” 3.” 


" Fedér 


“ (ESEA, PL. 95-561), is very supportive of formal .and: informal: Inter- 


igen: rn cy 


“se rt, 


or ed 


al educat tonal law, particularly the Ediication Aniendnent’s, of 1978 


“action and éxchanges of resources between schools and: conmuntities. The, 
» development ‘of a closer relationship between the schaol and. the-fome ise. 


ot , 


a critical. component of ESEA. Legislative language. etiGourages: the * es 


extension of education beyond school walls (Titles IV=G- and. Title- VIN 


in particular). Other Federal agefities ‘are alga heavily involved’in ,:.”:: 


“Community networking activities. HUD's Commun ty Development Block 9": 


Grants: (COBGs) and Community Service Administration (CSA)”beth promote . 


formal community participation in local revitalizat fon efforts, ACTION 


the Federal Volunteer Agency, supports. community networking through 
“grants, training and technical assistance. _ Its: National Center for 


so, . : 7 oe 7 My ae 
i. » 5 : 25 , ar . Z mgs. aale SF : 7 “8 
- : ‘ i ote 2 ioe re ar . oo par el ‘ 
: . , ‘ 
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. Service Leagning helps high schoo! students jdevelup:sérvice' projects. * 
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Sk, Network eee eee ee oe oe 
a oe a es 
ste ascduse “anid. a cdnsequénce eee publ ye diserichanegpnt. the — 
dsolation of local schools - ‘from commun| ty supports. ‘threatens “the very | een 
fabric: of pub) to’ educatlon.. “Vouchér movements appeal to. the “bri vate 4 a 
uatoraries ‘and: “Individual. freedoin'’ threads that run. deep tn oS. ae 
‘Amer teang..6 It Is. lakssez-fatire: logic. - Gitlzens. percelve ‘that ‘the’. 
Anstttutton. is falling. The tr cure. calls: for He-regulated,, non=: — 
re . Gompul sory ‘sthool Ing: strongly laked. with. ‘Amer {can entrepreneurship. | : 
: -Yet, analysts: Assesstng-the Jong*radnge consequences of a voucher - 
system predlét exaggerated differences In: the quaLt.ty af: schooling _ 
. between economic, ractal and ethnic groups, - Vouchers partend a-U.S.. 
version of. a class system‘ based on school tng and. a death knell ‘Lo. 
7 equal: educat lonal opportunl ty: as, We now: define oe ae 


a.” 
mo gate . 
=) i e- 


The : iueetion is how ‘at. this. jate data: ig we. ‘restore confidence In our” 
pub] fe schools, -espectally those. urban ones so. Impermeable to. reforms/: + 
Obviously, the answer 1s. to graduate students: who can read, write an 
“ gompute.. ° We have . talked -in previous: ‘sections about how Improving the. 
Internal Program might help. Here we ‘suggest some addi toiial.- steps by 
.-whteh school's. can. tap “the extensive ‘resources of: thelr: com#unt ties An. 
Jan effort to reform. A first step li to rebuild thes to colt 
oo art break down ‘the barriers, both real -and percel ved, ° that ‘inhibit. 
~ communis ty-school exchanges. Streng. networks’ that ink the "public. . ; 
a _ school to parents,’ bus tnesses,.. labor, industry; cul tural agencies, 
ae “private: Schools,” higher. education. and community organizations must, be. 
aie caréfully woven, These networks must provide cont Inuous Interchange: 
_ between: the Schools. ‘and the. PUR Ge soe rae . ae 


: fo i a 5 eo yt Si, ant. 


‘YY 


* The: schdol-site -eounct4- Pécomender tab described aneueist stens ‘from. 
the. need to- restore a sense of reciprocity: between local’ schools,’ 
“parents - and “taxpayers. A part of a site council role would he, to bultd 
treet. Hnes-of-communtcatton between” the: school: “and communTty. con- a: 
stituents ‘and organizations.: Councils, representing. those outside ‘the . ..- 
schoo}: as. Well’ as‘thdse within, would set and review: policles.and =" 
programs. consistent: with local expectations.. ‘They, would also open 
' avenues’ for: ‘exchange of | Jnformatton with _ the public: on school successes - 
-and ne eres og Me : 


, oa 


‘This tack can be’ risky. However, understanding. of ‘sdues and. support : 
for schools: ‘are not synonymous... Higher. Po of troubled schools - 
 " may-bring more ertticism. However, publ tc dIscusstons In which .sch 
* site represeiitatives actively. Lelie couy.d- help clarify Issues . 
> heretofore misrepresented by. ecial; Interest. groups = often .to the =~. . 
~* detriment. of. schools “and the Re people. oy, serve. 7 Schools. must be s. 
ve @lear ‘that. ‘they do: want commit iNity. Support, 


a 5 


” Wet have Identified ‘elght. areas. cructal to pe tunrkltye ee 
, school could, more'‘than likely, ‘ti¥ple. this: Me ttig, ‘When that happens," ye 
the networks, are Uideneys ue oe ret. a ae Be i. aoe 


y at pare 
PubMe Relations, °° FP 
'-¢, Ingentives for Outreach. ae og 
iat Refmbursement/tax credit ° “1° 2°. 
by Federat/State Convening Authority. 
» ; Parent/Volunte involvement’. - ane. 
“Bus tness/Labopetehyst ey Supportg."  : 
jy Cultural Agency Pies: noe oy 
- + Publ ia/Pri vate: Sthool Cooperation * 
7... Higher Educatton® Supports’ ier cen ee 
: Sehdol. FachTity'Wse ~.: 
1.* Public ‘Relattons “> 
s TAR especially important component ory.perhaps, foreru 
community: involvement, is Iniproved publfe relations... 
“a. othe Image of ‘the: urban’ secondary school fs at a 


' figures and media coverage overdr 
"school ¢rime-and. violence, dropou 
', © ‘Qraduates: A balanced 
, be more helpful. 


a .‘“open-'schoo}: doors ‘to ‘the: publi » Unfortunately, In. | ae 
oS 4 nefghborhoods where schoo] dogrs are’ locked to keep v hence. out, a _ 
2@pen’ door wallet caine: he taken: literally, : Perhaps s éittzen OB, 
“e volunteers bolster school safety patrols and exit mofltors, ‘padldcked i 
entrances‘will disappear’, /What citizens ‘ima ine goes on’ tn secondary’ - 


. “schools is often much wo Se than ‘the actua truth. Certainly,.an open’. ” 


ack that might help to Festore a médicum of hal 


. "+ door tnvitation taggomm nity residents may expose some problems. x0 
—» Vistors will notice: th lack .of facilitits, They may feel slightly. 9%. _: 
- uncomfortable abobt. bétng: locked In such large bultdliigs ‘or expected eg. 
- 17+ to..conform so. carefyd ly to prescribed béhavioral ‘rules. the visting °! se eas 
ao publ te wiht also’ Sge’ the. reality of dagto-day public; secondary. ee 
“, Schéoling-= that 1s “= many ‘alert,- neestiny teenagers. In’classes with’ °°. 
/ . v generally arti¢ulate,. dedigated teacher --/ The visitor may volunteer oe | ak 
«>, SOMe time-and. sérvices: + maybe hot, More cructal Is th{s beginning of : oo 
| | dtalogue between, schools and nelghborhoods. * 2 Bit at® es ee 
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oF | Publite vovilane: te wonvoprlanéty-4 Jet On) 
eS uniquely gensttive desegregation. ‘assistance srogrhy eee Vig feats. 
- S@Gy 607{a)(5)). recognizes the need Foy r Tegal puke relations: of GiSs oy. 


ae hh ae i 


committe ea. ‘school 3. ts. hot’ Tikely to PANO 
_ Incentives. Needed .are. federal and. State legislative énactments.: ° 
: J -to provide. tax” credits for private sector Help to™ ‘publ tc: irae ’ 
- Féevisfon of ‘the: mintmum wage ‘laws--tto - replace student. pay with School , 
/ credit ‘for. school-work" plans ; Jelmbursement. of: GaSts to. local séhool. 
vojunteers €nd parénts;, ‘and ° “commun t ty educat tdnal- -deve lopment. . 
block gnants “that woukds scomp lement ne tghborhood,; renewal efforts.” 
"Guarantees. to. school. staff: ‘that volynteer: help will supplement. not. 
. - supplant. éxisting: paid” jobs are needed. ‘Careful volunteer tesource 
_ coordination at the school site will help assure ‘that services are. used . 
“systematically and eels 


“Also prérequistte. fp ‘echoaT= were outreach Pan mast ba’ clear” Bis 
district. and school policies which. encourage: commin{ tyrbased : activities i 
as-part of the regular: school program. School § “ support ‘for, or -?- 
“wil Jingness Hot to sabotage, greater ‘commun f ty : trvolvement Tn. school hing 

-, Ms-tntegral .to- school Volunteer success... Reriewed school =ne!ghborhood 
efforts ‘to: improve the quality of secondary, achool ing: may entall Format ; 
meetings between edugators and nefghborhood' ‘groups “to thrash out : 

_Goncerns , Pad aided mutual trust, and. define some tat'tial programs. 


co Sap h e t  t Sree 
“They fave the: whérewl thal. to’ sponsor* local “conferences and ‘ean Tend? 
_an Important stamp of récognttion and approval to ‘grdups committed. to. : 
“breaking down the barriers to expanded: school—commun tf ty Interaction.” 
An: objective third’ “party convener might minimtze defensive Rosturing, ° - 

, hasten: understanding: of mutual concerns and goals” and encturage ‘both, 

| schools. and commun.t tes to help one enetne tse: a, 

Federal. Su ort ‘tee Incentives for. Outreach : ae — & Be a 


. : . ? z . _ : oe . foo 
7 ye . é : 


° The: Federal ‘government. Ts reluctant. to get Involved" ona Jarge scale. 
- However, Federal Jaw dontains . ‘Incentlyes that: could serve’ to oe: a 
“the ‘Schools! ene hes thet" ‘corm ofes. Thy, ae 
under ie eategorles:: Ce fe ee ce 
¥helnbarsensnt/Tae trediess anaie 
. Fe eral /State, Cofvening, Authort ty. 


éimburgeme enti/Tax Credit: - ThéBniy educetion lew austrian 
wthage direct: neial, Jures: Ts tnder’ the Vocattonal Education: Act. *" 
the. sect lon. On. -Gogneratlve, Educatlpn peri] ti Ha iaain nd ror added. 


ae Oo z 
i. ae ee oe Rate eer fae a ‘. 


ee ee 
: eof, oF nt ‘ ot a 


ee ee a ee ee Pe OPE es i ; ou 
on i Bele ae . ae eg, SR OS SBM a Pa 2 tah 4 ine oa of = fe, oe SS 
es: 7 GSTS to employers for onthe Job training (sec..122(c)). The Federa) .. 
Conte fy, Tax Amendments,-of 1978: Improve and clarify. Federal ‘tax Incentives fors "05.7 
oe private firms partiétpating ‘fn cooperative education projects, fin'-- i: fo: a 
“soma, Instances, cost relmbursement Has: \een” arranged given sw#ffictept. «7 
_ » Federal Admtnlstratfon concern... The Deputy Commisstorier of BESE, for | Gees 
. example, authorized payment of the travel cogts of Title + parents for- +. ‘iu 
a conference: featuring Jesse Jacksony a or aa co. 
___b. | Federal/State Convening Authori'ty: There 1 more than. ample” 
authority throughout Fe; eral: educational Teg!s lation. for federal and7or. 
~~ State convening of conferences, workshops and training semfnars In’a © ow: 
- broad. range Of relevant areas, “tn. the: casé of ‘Title ‘I parénts, con--- 0 
‘ference travel and per diem costs can be reimbursed through vartous | 
"legitimate means, indluding invitational travel atid direct: contracts 
“to outstd® agencles. When committed to solvin a’ spéclal- prob kem, 
-high level. federal education officials Siok In providing support 
~*fog convening, facilitation or ‘technical assistance purposes, The, °° 
Urban-High Schoo] Reform Conferences are a.case Jn polit... 2. 90 Ure 
| ee Pee Pt ate “eee ys a Le on os 


rau : Z a1, © ‘€ © : : ee 
es . set ot! 
e rae : fee aes ae 
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3. Parents and Volunteer Involvement ee. oS Ye. tee 


site waChayecnared’. (he Juxutles of-school isolatton + 1 Indeed: there ever: 
were any ~-are-no longer affordable. ‘The ‘era of Ilinits'- forces publfc | 
‘schools to make the most efficlent.use possible of existing resources.: <0. 

‘Many ‘parents, ‘sénior citizens ard other. cofimuntty members. would 9. 7 8 
welcome a chance to help outY - They could work tn virtually every’. . 
aspéct of the school, * Parent and communtty voluntéers have been, hal} 

monitors, home-school tiasons, -career,counselors, classroom tutors, 
administrative aids and so’ forth. We know that expanded. use-‘of. ek Ss 

“volunteers is not a Very popular Suggestion to.sghdol employees facing 
. Staff cutbacks. They fear that volunteers will*supplant’ rather than 
supplement paid positions. ‘That: fs not our Intent. In fact; we... 

- think that, tt tsa far too exaggerated worry. fee aes afte seu? 

. The: experiences that. many schools ‘and school. volunteers: report affirm - 
our recommendation to bring volunteers, partvicularly..parents and sentor 


° 


_citizens, into” schools..:; They do not reduce pald staff positions...» 5 
~"" They do bring Important extra help for whtch schools cannot ‘afford to’ | - 
_. pay. When schools use volunteers from. the local communi ty. thé adul't/. . 

_ $tydent. patlo Improves and the adult ethnic. and’ tacla comppsition more: ” 
_bearly reflects. that of-the student populat¥on (Beseckér, 1979)... 0 /." Roe 
-Indtvidua] students, spend more thme wlth. adults who’ are often-parents. 90+. 2 

or friends from the nelghborhood. : Teachabs ‘and counselors afte. fread’ 0000. 
. from some -of. the paperwork’ burdens. that. ‘take thine. away From Interactlan ” 


_with students,’ Thel rr help with hal) and -cafeterfa mont'torlng. makes for 2° 0" 


calmer school environments. Votunteer sponsorship of extracurrleutar os 
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* pardthe ear tends | to. daciease as. the sahil 
secondary school. “Recognition: of this: has, fueled’ policy. makers a". -* 
Interest Ln daveloping.a secondary: school’ “gounterpart ‘to, ofementary. 2. oS; 

2, afforts, Payentaldnvelyement. and ¥thoal. ‘vbluntéerl am are. etdings: of 7 

sat arttde of natlanal comm Ttrient .to the ‘promot ton: of. public: service: 

The NattohalSchoal Volunteer. Program's secandary schodl - caréer 
Beano effort: 1s: flourishing. “In many elttes. Andtviduat 4: 
‘volunteers In- -$chools have, "beah matched: by ofigantzat onal. _supparts 
- such: as -Adopt=a-School, programs,. untverstity-schdal patrings,.. 
—-executi ve-shar Ing | ‘plans, sinployse/teachal released time: programs” te ome 
‘and cultural ‘and: sports : fagi ity: sharings Other. volunteer brbgraies ME oF 
Are gsnertenctag. 8 “simi tar Upsurge: of: Anter st SN aa abtth po Bg 


We. applaud ‘this: recog! tion of the value: “eval yteae tam but 4 we. ye 
“offer gome. caitions.”. Unreal Isttc. expectations’ ‘and unclear: directtons’ 
« for volunteers can dimtntsh thelr ‘effectlveness. if schools are to. 

“have a Viable volunteer. Someones “they: should sonata! the “following: 

porte. * ae 3 oo . a. fo ee ae “8 

. 4, volunteers should ‘be Pra Finite: Baad. ‘that dartbe. completed tn? 
the speci fle amount of. tlie that they. volunteer tos schools; 7 


- -voluntéérs: ised to be. ‘ortented to the. sehoo!. ang. given cvalntag: a 
“in “the tasks sey wil] be asked to: perform; oe ot or oe ee 


: gehio6 ‘staff. ought, to be: tratried for. ‘ef fect ve lise of volunteer. 
- Services; ee BE Me 8 te, ee ae eee oe 
2 echoolé should have a fore coordinator. wtio wh) orchestrate. 
. MoTuhteer assignments.-at “the | schoo]: Stte and coordinate, site and 
_ dfstréct-wi de volunteer’ effortsy. 2 . ae 
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ce Schools must find ways *6 vrs ‘volunteers; Peay “ie 

fae Che 20 

— aciobls hese té develop ska] th recognizing tasks that lend, 
»_ thepde ves, to volunteer help; and — bee ee watt 


-., séhools must. find ways: ta, sustain, an onegotng voluntest ee 
component . . Ad ee * 


ele batieve that volunteers. can’ ‘enttch: urban: aie ‘poreaiee ty ‘do. 
“so, however, they. feed’ to be -wel l= thought ‘out. Schools. Chat : navel, ie 
- Seen’ to. AN. elNg rasan to thelr school volunteers. [oe 


ts 
a eee “Vivo lvesent fea’ cornerstone. ‘of the ¢ fancation: Manaiares: oft: es 
Ba and It surfaces at every Urban High: School. ‘Conférence; Ing hdt ngr 
‘the “recently Completed. PYA hearings on Urban. Edu Stones Tele Aghas + 
had maneeiee eda eu fone) 5 APACe) Sg seni Elme. adat tioned, 


Sf Varlous: ‘incentt ves, - 
ers ped 
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oe fee ° NE eR eee ce Pit “gt yf fs. " ° 
it the. ‘concern: over tne. 5 tego PE hac ik ioe gated many y oF FORE 
otto Involve the: private sector.’ ‘SRcontany eduedeton:.. Ranging yf roms - 
ov tnd vidual workers ‘donat tig time, ‘Aogbe.-vo barter tuters ;. speakerd /arid « 
s GOuNSeTOrS “+ to; corporate. and untons i Sponeorship St eanesh exptoranlon/~ ee ye 
“cand work. &tudy programs. ‘execut ty haps sand! mighagement sétencé > - 
= advice,” ‘thé potential contfTbut to As) greatve: Ve ‘pemat ns for. educators. ee 
ep? “to. develop:, effective. and efFlctdnt” ‘stratedhess tet ustng outside. help, 
f “a To sonie“extant they, have, as- Tndigated: aby. the sexpans }on of Adoptza-Schoo) — 
me progratns ,. ‘bus iness- sctioo] patring foi’ :daragr’ ‘preparat.ton. vand student reas 
// Tinternships Tn cht hes across: the: omer 8 aia’ bn a Bs “oe 
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ot there . is: ikele: jnformattén: on ‘the’ Tong: nanige inp) faattons af Increased ; 
7. private segtor: Involvethent . Th public. sctiobl ing.’ fear that school 


» leader: categorles. ” An expanded private’ sector role: might exacerbate 
vo thie It might.“also lead .to .an ovéeniphast's | on work values: at the 
- OxDEASS: | of broader: éducdtionat: goals...” We hgtee that schools are a 
—. ebfarged” to do mych. moré: than: educate for" emp' Joyment., Nor’ ts the- private ee 
jo “Sector. geared: to ful by ‘educate adolescents; ‘Nevertheless, businesses, 
“untohs and Industrles should alert secondajiy! school's | to’ new-. 
- fJelds and: employment .tralping. tectiniques.: ‘Schodhs, “espech 
' + $chopd=s tte’ count i8, can notl fy. loca} ‘organ tzat Ions of ho 
oy specifically, ‘they cay halpz" Expanded interaétton-with the 
- + geétor shouldbe more. than Student, ‘exposuré to’ the work: world ° a 
FOR school: use of: private: sector management skills. |. (t could of ars 
o interdisciplinary: ‘Studies ‘on the persona], soctal sand. econontc hp Vt 
eo fations of - making» partteu lay career chotces and career chanaés. 
al uniéinployéd. ~ Such explorattons. are -Inyaluable . if ever) 
to. be: viable, cltlzers: tn: unpredictable: future: times.” re 


eurrtoutim alyeady: tends. to sort students: iat ay Tr, manager, and 


at 


* Federal, ‘sg DOr t for Business, Labor ‘and Industss Su onts: 


The ‘Federal’ “government. ‘can fact ltate colVaboration. batween: sciols- 
cand” the private sector with tax Incent}ves and ather procedural’, 
[natant speparenent of Labor -and OROF 8 sdnintetrat ton, of. 


re eer ara ae 


. ‘oletess are enters for art, yet- be I's ‘possible ior’ ‘Bien yout to! Les 
_ graduate without having set foot tnslde a‘museum, theatre, or. dance 
-. studid, That fact 1s reprehensible. Schools and ul tural adene|. a 
must share the blame, Nel ther .have sought out the other ‘enough : 
-~ an.uifortunate fact considering gjthe parallel: dttemmas of young. | 
+ people add artists. Philosephars of all eras concur that both are % 
crucial to the long-term survival, of a society. Both’ have. suffered”, 
through similar financial and. status dilemnas. Both now struggle ° . 
 toyralse. national conscloushess. about thelr, er{tical, needs « , ae 
» Schools | and cultural agencies must recognize the natural partnership: | 
' that they share.. ‘ Young ‘people: must he. exposed gto .the. arts, arid: artists ae 
__+ must educate. the young. to ‘the central role-of-creatt vity—tre publ td-and- 
‘private life. ‘Schools must: solicit: services from the, Tocal arts: BE ie GOs 
, commun i ty... Simj larly, local artists and cultural agericles must : 
¢ welcome young people 'into thelr studtos,; theatres -and-tiuseums . This 
- type. of exchonge Is- Tong~overdue.. Its. Importance cannot’ be understated. ° 
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oe, Ae educa clon wae: reauthorized in Part C of Title Ll. “ttle WC. 
(secs 431 (a) (9)) and “Title MII (sec. - 807 (11)) authorize projects 


that Involve cultural agencies. The Museums Services Act and the | 


National Endowment for tha pres also, support. such linkages... ae : 
é. : 7 - - . a : | : 7 | : . : ere “ “ : » 
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Private schools. are a postive force | ‘In weban, ‘education. Free. from - ed 
many. pressures that limlt-public school exper tmentat lon, private, “achicale: 
In citles often. lead. the way Lr, Innovation appropriate to urban school." | .* 
‘popuhatfons: -Both phe publig and private school systems could benefit . 
from Increased’ cooperation. They could bring’ together different ‘student: - 
“populations and curriculum approaches. . Students and staf? of: both . 
kinds of. schools could: poot Kesouncés. and. exper tences to. mold new 

*. “mode]s for. Skemp) ony: urban: educatlon? , _ ‘ 


Federal Support. for Pub e/Pevate! Sthool “tpepstat ion 
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the raauithort zat for of .ESEA Strangthened Federal support. for fon-publie 7 
14, > choos by mandating the Incluston. of private schod! children tn. ae 

we fede'ral Programs. . Tltle Xt establishes -a. Office of: ‘Non~Publ ie Education 
7 "to represent private peheols tn the. ‘U. S one: of Paueenlene 
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a 2 oF ie other ‘federal. actly ties In tie ‘non public arena. oer an. i oa 
oe / -Impact.on the [nterrelalanship iketween’, the. publ to and private schools. 

_/, -Plrsg,) the Tultton Tax Credit BLT. Ts-now belng ‘reintroduced: tn -. 

‘' "Congress. tt would extend tax cred] ts to,/parents who send thel'r, 


. children to private schools, thereby. Jeopardizing Indirectly the public. eae 
., school system. Secondly, the tnternal Revenue Service Is engaged In | 
Tegal actlon: to deny tan exemptions to Searegsted pee schools. . 
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“colleges and iniverathies In @losé seine a urban schools have 

many resources: aval lable ‘to enri¢h secondary programs. In -additlan - 
ite ald In. expand|ng research, ineereuttons of higher education: can: - 3 
7 = > expand ‘the riumber of slots. for high school students tn college | oh ae 
¥ GOUFSOS 5 Y wad . . Sg i oe 

: . . L : ae, Ss) “. wey “Phe, 

Tes  . « share facilities with, Secondary schoo] students,.- class’ groups, a0?! Gg 
| professional: staff and achooy commun ty organ! zatTons;. aoe 8 
. % Oe /« develop a technical assistance” capacity for training Pe | . 
| + site counet] parttcTpants. and volunteers: and for professional cand, 
AY ” program develaprient; and Suse 2 ee . oe gee 
nO he . A _ ; b Mtge 7 oe . : , i P oe 
te 4 poet ey offer school: man gement workshops for princlpajs tn publ tic. 7 . wis 
a relations, education 1 4qw and collective bargatning, energy ee 
By vi ooo. a).  tanagement, evaluat to » site ruaget and ouee areas central. to .. FT 
oP 5 ne + effective site management. - 2 - <3 ff 
i. Instltytton’s of higher adWeation: already have: Sp lal programs for dis= 
.* advantaged, youth.,- These ‘should be developed to the ullest Sealtye. I v 


1 - Every secondary. school should be Iinked:to a local’ postsecondary. ~~ lee 
I program funded for Upward Bound, Talent Search, Educattonal] Opwortunt ty. afi by ns 
‘.”:~”~*«CC ents, “BTomed i cat Sclehce eeegrans and other speclal services. for ieee 
= 3 disadvantaged youth. Rae na te 4 oo | 
- soe Wee ee ee ee 
| y Z - . . ea, 2 ee: “ ! i. 
es é Yoo ot ih 
kg \o tn tha past . federal Jegistattin linking insti tut tons of higher educate He ‘, 
ee 4 (IHEs) to secondary schools has focused on. preservice. and In-service’: Cee 
ee tratatng,y edicattonal research,, and spectal programs for helping : ie 
. vo talented, disadvantaged. youth continue’ thelr education.’ ESEA: 1978. ° 
py f te hf adds a norasgeneral tzed, Impetus for tHE assistance: to the publte shod 
a ore oo as In Titles U1 and Vit. Bll tngual Educatton-"(sec. ate} () epee ea 
Sd. ae “oA Cmathion! aay Joint. Pee peers grants, Cee 
eel | = | 2 oe 
“ a be 


Mare “efficient. use oF public lianas: ia a natlonal Imperative. growth 
out of te anergy shartage. ° “Many recommendations under: WDiverser. 17 , : 
_alearnting: Env ronments!’ called: for expanded, use of “school. fac iitleg. Af, 

by schools. Here, we cal}. attention to the: potential. use of. fe Q 
-bulldings: by undeffiinded net ghbortiood organizations and. soctal safvie 
" agenctes whose mission It Is to. serve the communities surround (pie. 
the schoo} s.. ‘Schoo!s; concurrently,’ are trying. to renestabl laf 
-to the communt ty.” ‘We, think that It makes. sense: t of6s -schog, 
soctal service use. “As Vtfe- long *learntng: gains. ma ie Be 
Took to schools as: service centers wheré. the personal heeds Mug : 
eS with: Intellectual, moral and social wel I“betng of all 985) ht 
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” Federa Support “For Scho! Fastile Use - 


- I: fa 
"Local. discration general ly def Ines- Bulldtng, use, In-.fé ‘i ‘leaf stat ton : 
communt ty. schools, Title’ VIII of ESEA Js mies a ed for =- < 
this purpose. The. Adult Eduéation Act also. ‘vel tes /iboh ise of Pulls, 
* schoo buitdjngs: as a locus of activities. ° ah) on fg es - 
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Tn the public’ forum. The’ Board. mist form coalitioris city council : 

‘representatl ves. and commyn ty. organi zat long! to with su port for urban’. fo 
secondary schoal priorittés. - They should-adopt’ an !dpen: ‘dogr™ policy a 
_ that encourages, citizen. al to schooly & and clepaah ¢ use of schools eS 

facilities. oe ; —_ wie, , £ ws 
ges Pie ; ae ae a ee ene: 
” Bus {ndss/Labor/Industity: “the ‘private sector mug: rtleuyats. their ao 
‘expectations, for empJoyment of: ‘gtadyates. natu technical assists oe 2 
ance to. initiate stronger, joing school-private sedtor progrants.. . ¢ a 

_ Businesses, labor “groups - and. commuintty’ erganifatip pps: must adopt oN eee ee. 

policies that encourage volunteerism. — They gH ould’work to remove =) 

- _ Insurance, contract and aghedul ing barriers, 0. axpans Ton: of oa, - 
. based educational proprams. fi con 


eo ee "Ss a aa 
v The Sehool] Board: The schoo} sia if ie ay heeds 
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Bein tl rie Principals, must édek Rerei ire e fene to: bul'td viable’. 7 ee 
publ {é. relat idiis: and, oicreaph roars! oat a ticulate schoo] needs, 2-5 -@, 


‘successes, arid concerns to | ra ‘Prtricl pals can assure. meeat 
+ "parents through regular. con t/:open door'. for’ om: fee ee 
(| * visits with staff. . They ps afatf use of. volunteers and: ao gee 
Ue ee “eermun| ty: use” ‘of schoo! fof rele. as deepens ee ee 


et Pa bgt Parents. inust act as advpcqtes/or. public. rene “They ‘nus ee 
: setial ied rae emilee nt doviated. services and urge: 6 ay 

at 6 at the* secondary. lavel;. Parents Steir. 
Vérelated Issues, They itust .vote.. | 
flor; Nooat- ‘eceank represen: ated school board, and site councl’l | ooo 
a members. who: undérs tard the fe For and, wh solfeit, a cua : >. ts 
shanty. supports “for § 6% * : oe 
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might, with some: Justi flcatlon, °° a 


la asédme that even the child.most/sevérely tn. need fs belng helped, 
oon \ ws TVOr newspaper accounts of #choollng — a 
hee mingly enormous sums. spent on youth | 
a ie to-grow up. tn extremely disadvantaged 
en tgal;’ Intellectual and moral growth. « 
"st i Urban. school personnel are adu Educators: are. , 
eee generally the first to be blamad when the. negative effects of. home ca S 
ee wb sand nelghborhood-envtronment's ,f lear Urban ng 
ee oh |.» teachers are some,of the first call. for more effective coordination 2 oo" 
1 ~"  y '* > between schools. and other publ.¥c ‘agencles- with programs for children, igs 
The current’ youth service scene is debi lftattngfy confusing. “Schools. ¢ = 
* often pay: for. services offered elsewhere while other needs go ‘unfunded. oe 


»., Extsting public agéncy’ programs aré: often narrow:in scope, yet each’. . 1. 

s+. has: I ts--own- comp] fgated set.of. applications, funding guidelines.and . 9} 0 1. 
| $0 forth.’ ‘Some students and thetr ‘fami lles qualify for several kinds.) |. 
of: services In several .agericles. Others are only eligible,for.a’. °° J... 
: | , Subsection of one. It 1s very hard.to find out, the range of options *! . 

-. «ye *fortany given student,® family, school or nel ghborhood: without, ‘hoofing © 
as - It to:each agency and confronting a: program officer. Even then, the 
accuracy of the Information may depend on the mood ‘of the officer or. © 
the--luck of the questioner: tn pinppinting Just the right problems- to a 
describe. .Morever, thé. people most In need of..the potential sérvices * 3 


. ; are often the least likely to know how to ask or whet: to: for helps © 


. _- School personnel and publica. agency employees agree that<present overlap | : 

.« +’ > and confuston about. existing youth service programs dimfitgh thetr ~ .. oan 

» . 7) Impact and fuel citizen distllustonment ‘with public InstitutWons.. 00 
“= ' * They witness "Proposition 13' fre and ‘recognize that new tmoneywl).’ 
" not be forthcoming because youth services are so poorly planned,\ -. ~ 

unwieldly, and ineffictent. Simultaneously, they plead helpless: to eee 

- galls for. coordination ‘and consoltdatton between schools and public \¢ S . ae 

a 


» «dagencies, Public servants bJame delimitivg -cdngresstonal .intent, — 
Jot op To “regulatory restrictions and turf battle among various ‘lobby groups. : > 
oo. ta. , Adolescents, meanwht td; go underserveds and tax “do} lars, continue to be 
; - Ee ineffictentty spent. a ae ~ @ a ce 


és. a : - et tee a a ae ee ae ce. ey ae 

gt au A “The ptecemeal growth of discrete and duplicative youth service tse. 
og os, ou" “ longsestablished and, many would \clalm, triposstble to ‘harness.’ a ae 
a Yet, research Indicates that Institutionallzed patterns can ‘be changed." Ney 
Ln during times of crises.” Such a time may be- upon us. Data.on the 6. A. 
Da ee esa latiag economlc,. soctal arid ediicattonal problets of teens In targe 9-5 or, 
my tes oo" et tles certalnly ‘cogsur, Thus, growing publié Interest group demand 
oe au _ ¢ for team. work betwaen schogls, -muntetpal government. and ‘the private: «©: | s 
a a ae shes séétor might: not be ‘as. nalve~as. wizened. poli tices assume, WN ge GMa See ates 
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orlsis “ani concomtanit- chance. to’ -dhanige. ‘old patternse ‘Seems to have . 


ae) arrived. For: example, a’ large ‘Proportton of urban secondary school : 
oo *, Student: populations qualt fy/for current. Department of Labor- Youth 
fo employment Traliing Proggam (YETP), funds earmarked, for in-school. . 
pe | iP, : _employabl| Lty. programs, ” Urban: schools should. “seize the chance: to 
“oe fa Tneorporate-YETP funds ‘and services into the. secondary - curriculum. 


Such a’ jotnt effort could add tmportant: options, .free. up limited 20, 


school dollara,.and focus: career education In the Insti tutlons to 7. 
which most teens and parents. lobk for such.services - schools. | fone 
- versély coordination between Schools and communfty. counseling. and. 
health service agencies’, staffed to deal with ‘teenage: pregnancy, par- 
enting,. and’ dtug..agd alcohol abuse;,..could help... School counselors: 


_ would be able to. fefer students to.these out of school services: This: - 


_ would” assure.’ adolescents Professional. guidance: In..very, sensittve areas ee 


and: free” 2 school ‘staff aff for: 


Ns sa det eds cere ea 


“chronization. of .efforts. could be possible with such agencles as D-HEW,. 


at Pe a > ~ League of: vise Woters, ae ‘Chamber- of Sonmeree , Urban League, ASPIRA 


eg ee at 3 teenagets. 


one Re ae 5 es P Ly §ogtal/Services:. — 


a ae ACTION -and national. ‘organtzatlons and: associations such. as the | 


and, the, NAACP 
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Dey oF * the tasks ‘of: other’ youth servige’ agencies. Some activities. and. 
Sol Support services‘ would be consolidated within: the ‘schooT, others. 
. ‘4+ * " would allow. studénts ‘credit’ or free’ time for’ out of schoo] Wark, 
a counseling or education-related: activity. Such coordinatton:. 
¢ would lead to more efficient and effective usé. of limited . 
. youth service: mon 


"ey 
a eats eae co e ea bas a ee ” 
‘3 am we The. cost of such coordination cannot baroveriookedic® Plapntng,. start 
ae: a - up and. ongoing» -commun| cat lon among - ever~chang{ng. public service | 
. Me programs require extra’ doliars.. This expense: must -be a’ permanent 
~ ooo. Line item tn ¢acah school stte and. district budget. ;However, the. 
ne 4 Le savings to. schools eould: bec great. Actual dollar costs. could: drop :- 
‘as duplicative services are e1 iminated and, temaining ones are made’ 
more efficlent., School. staff. would ‘also receive psychic’ benefit... ae 


ie. 
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nseling.._Simitar- ~syn=— 


ve. 


ey “to ‘the’ relief of fernayer®” and. huge benefit. of the ‘i 


“HUD, Soctal: ‘Security: Administratton, .Community.- Services. Administration ” 


~The gcord ination. séconmnendation does not duggest' that: schools usurp a 


A new "buzz- -phrase! in domestic. pol icy 1s""integrated’ humay serviée ce 


a de tivary7s Systems." 44 stems from.a’néed for, coordinated, centralized 7 


+ -_del i veny” of social “services. In Toeartons, suchas under: uti ized school. 
wo ok Factlttbes,. This 1. federal bevel acknowledgment: gf the- considerable .” 
- eS disarray and redundancy of existing urban youth services. Federal: ‘and 
eo se State’ aétivities: ‘In the,.coordinated youth cee area: “can be divided. 
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Sloe 2 F384 mnothee the: heatth and. welfare ‘needs of, individual Students, These 
oh 4g, School people need strong: lines of -conmuntcation to -agencles that can. - 


ote Ta People who work In Schools and see students dally are often the. first to aa 


"goa help, such as community heatth centers, mental health services, munt- > 
Fs" eipal. recreational progrants, and housing and welfare agénctes, Social ._ 
.. service agency officials must recognize :the. erormous- potential for: help 
(, ys that they can“get. from schaols.. The Childhood Immuntzatton Inttfative. 7. 
oF DHEW,® for example, could. hot have. succeeded without school help... 
.) State and Regional health and welfare agencles aré critical parts of the’. ° 
social serVice delivery system, State educatton department coordination... _-s* 
; with these agencies could catalyze local collaboration.” - ek oe. ads 
Say ss Federal Support for Social. Services. = *. - oe es) a a 
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- Education legislation for ing€hool:soctal services {s limited.“ The) > 
. Community. Schools Act Is the most comprehénsive, education legislation. In’ © 6" 
ee ee _ the ‘human services delivery area. .The Law Enforcement ‘Assistance - 
ar ar Administration: the. federal courts, andthe” varlous Federal agencleS.. os 
‘3 » .. dealing-with alcohol and drug abuse,. human development, rehabilitation’ . 
“~ . + | services and ‘welfare all iriteract to. some degree’ with local’.school™ 
oy systems, 5. 8 a hee 
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The lingering urban ‘youth unemployment’ -crisis has Spurred .considérable pe 
activity at all levels of the public and private sectors. “It makes ae: - 
sense for schools charged .té expand career education to coordinate = * 
Poo... with agenctes proy ee ae oe yen e rvlesee Centralized cofi- 
oy < * ..puterdbased: infofmation on taining and occupattonal: opportunittes.” : 
fits the concept ‘of ‘integrating human services delivery. Urban con- -.” 
o£ s stittents-are critical .of the confused array, of employment, ‘career. - . 
ml ys guidagice. and’ cont Inuing educatien- information provided by both the '. 
‘ee prfyate and public.sectors: fh Ra < 7 
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"The heavy national emphasis upon reducing youth unemployment has. lead. 
eo *. "to gréater coordination: bet eefi DHEW, programs. and DOL. The two © ~** |. =. 
are Departments approved -in tare: an Interagency Agreement to establish - «© 
". * - an Interagency Task Force on Youth Employnient’. The ‘objective is to 
7. coordinate all public and. private. sector schoel-to-work efforts...Two « 
ou YU Snasor Titles of ESEA, IVC ahd, VI, encourage collaboration with 
>, business and/or labor unfons, 9 te 
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thon Act. (Sec, 124 and ‘125: of P.L.. 94-482), authorizés Educational . | 
s Opportunity. Centers ‘and Education Information: Genterg which are.dé~ 
Signed to asstst disadvantaged citizens. of al] ages who wish further’ 


. Stratified. “Additionally, Isulation from fellow citizens. with et 
_ differing traditions, expectations, lifestyles: and languages fosters... 0. +. 
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‘A-noteworthy coordination of DOL and DHEW efforts In-computerized ~-  . 
‘information. ts the National Occupattonal, Informatlon Ccordinating © °° 
Committee (NOICC) authorized under the Vocational. Education Act... sj 


(Sec. 161 (b):(1) (2)}. The saine sectton-authprizes a network of State > 
‘Occupational Information Coordinating -Comni ttees. The Higher. Eduga-~ 
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- $chools poses two ‘serfous: threats toithe well-belng of our country, ~ - 
. The edu@ation of*these young people Is. “inherently unequal." LS 


Valyable. human. talent. goes undeveloped. . Soctety. ts; thereby, further. 


misunderstardings ahd divisiveness that’ jeopardize the very fabri¢ of -- 


our democracy. Clearly, :desegregatton is imperative for a pluralistic.” 
_ society.such as we, now have. The courts. have récog ped this and. oo o's 


expéct schools and communities: todo the same. at 
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socia] ‘and moral -retardatién of ch} t¢ren.tn :segregattd - 
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(; 4 Virtually*@bl ‘educdtors agree that-segregatlén must de eliminated from. xe 


—*« desegregation.plans. As varied as the people who draw-them up, .inter= — . 
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the. public schools. .The problem fs. that. -no one kriows Just how to.do ** “~ 


lt So that. students become the beneficlarigs:and-not the victims of °° 


gration formulas have-shifited students, staff, boundarkes, and school 
locations tn attempts to eLiminate- segregation.’ The plans have worked 


well In some..cittes ~:notably: Denver and Tampa, Florida (Desegration ~~ 
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"Veen, 1979). In others, even: thé talk of desegregation sparks Cae 
agonizing. rifts- in. schools and. neighborhoods. Boston: leads a Isto ee 
- .of cltles’ in which secondary Schools have been -ITteral Interractal , ee 


_ battlegrounds. Sadly ghough, these. latter. experiences more’ and more 


frequently characterize. large metropolitan areas. facing desegregation. fe 
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' ara reprehensible and point. to the urgency of. the need. for viable > - 
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“+, false saltent educational. and social-Issues mndreidtffloult” to brush’. ae 
aside: Somea.~ educators, th particular, <:point-out: that the ‘public - et Le 
school [s the only social Institution which has;‘dealt. at all effectively . 
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_when-it falls, kids, sehools’ and the communi tyiall’ suffer 
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-with desegregation. To a large extent, ‘chi ldreti>ahd schools have beat 
Used as. the agents. for ‘change.of long-established prejudices ‘In the: 
‘broader “soctety.. When thé plan works, this -lfné ‘of reasoning goes, 
the quality of. Life of: the entinée comuntty 1s Syn opeenege: BUE. ‘ 
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of . the n most. cee, done. to ‘the very minority. children the plone i 
were designed to: help. se rk, 2 OS ohys * 


chools ‘opérate smoothly with legal ly acceptable mixes, of white 
hd-minority students and teachers - students. are. resegregated’ 


wee ne point: bat Mia even “when: Saath eietedas 4 that 1 


‘by ability and Interest. "tracks" that draw speclfic soc lo-économtc . te 


and racial ahd ethnic groups. Thus, the real goal. of: ‘desegregation gh 


- + the removal of all forms: ‘off ti scriminat ion in public schooJs ~ ‘is 


‘subverted: by academic and, social barriers in’ ‘the -curriculum, ° Rist: 
. (1970) andothers lay blame for ability segregationfat the feet: of 
educators who, from. kindergarten on, group children .on the basis of 

ety—percetved“skill levels... Teachers, ‘some claim, are 

“unwiTLing or unable-to recognize: equal abilities: tn: youngsters - 

.with’a wide range of. dress; behavior. and language styles. By. .the 
time the students reach the Secondary schools their pee! level's” 
_ are. “estabil (shed. o. They are tracked accordingly, : 


* Minority. parents ‘and. aduieatars: are also troubled: by the: pervasive 


assumption that all --:minority schools. are: inherently: bad,” Armed.* wat . 


withidata on: the: continulng. ractsm-and classism in’ Integrated: schoo) s” 
« (disproportionate suspension and: retentlon rates of minority students - 


- - ‘and agademt¢ and ‘soctal Isolation). these adults call ‘fora halt to. 


disruptive desegegation plans that may exact. extraordinary. psychi'c. 

toll from ‘teenagers forced. into hostile Tearning’ environments. — . 

Develop excellent minority. schoo] $s. ‘too, 18 their solution. _ Sth 
"others reiterate the Jencks (et, al 1968) ‘studies: that: séem to . 


_ + ‘“demonstrate. that schools do ‘little to change. the relative: aducationil’ 


performance of students from: different soctal classes, .If schod!s | 
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* of. desegregation efforts will: not improve the life-chancessof students: _ 


unless the community itself demonstrates real support for truly. 
‘equal,educational opportunity for all. - Clearly, the ftssue of. school. 
_ desegregation: is riferwlth extraordinary. soclal ‘and moral questions: 
; We cannot presume to offer any one’ best’ strategy. that will. claglfy: - 


ee y the issues or defuse ‘concomitant, pressures... We stress. the 


- Syerarching. heed for help to those séeking to quell the intearatton: - 
sturmol! in large'clitles. We do insist that. Federal, Stategand. local. 
governments come''ta ‘consensus on: “what Is to be expected of public 
- School: desegreégat lon’ plans. and ‘provide - ‘Lmmed tate help to the... 

— cofimuntttes affected ~« pec eevly those who. voluntartly work to: 
 dntergrate. thelr schools. < "3 ty Be a 
“Desegregat ion. assistance is theluded ‘under’ “coordinated ’ Youth: Sorvices®™ 
_ becatise tt fs. apparent sling efforts: canndt succeed with out the active 
‘involvement of all’ significant local public agendles and governance 
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entitles. “Publi ¢ s¢hool desegregation: ‘cannot be. successful’ without ed 


“coordinated community and palitical support. ‘Metropolitan ee 
will require an evan’ higher’ degree’ of’ leadership. from the, urban: and. 
“yy ssuburban communities. Involved ., Poli tiost., support: From Fao gd 
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* hes tlie < or not, the Ciyit Rights Act. of 1964, hick: i episicee: what. 
. the ‘Supreme Court decreed’ ten. years earlier; has. teally’ al tered - 
“Insidious and lang-set. patterns’ of sagregation-Is.. dpen- to, aledttons: 
Fifteen yéars later, the ‘public educational system 3° SttTF racked: 
by pitched battlés- over. how ‘to Integrate. successfully, “He ean. be. oo 
" ‘done,. and ‘has, even. tn areas of the: South® thought fo: ‘have’ ‘g6me of: a 
. most deep-seated | prejudices. “Vt. can: algo ‘be..done.- Tn. -large cities, 
“but not without . the ec efforts oF 2aul sectors, ¢ of, each . 
local” commun i ty. oe . 
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Stongres¢ has: ‘been brane’ for thwarting school desegregation éFforts.. 
(U.S. Commission: on. Clvtt Rig ; , 
“government. is ‘obviously very: vact ive: ca some! ‘would: say too. active. « "a. 

“in Jocal school desegregation: ‘Apart’ from two’ major’ legislation " 

- ehactménts: providing: desegregation. assistance, (Title -WV -OF: the’. CWit: ee 27 
“Rights Act, and Title VI of “ESEA the Emergency: $chool_ Aid: ‘Act: {ESAA) sy. 
- Title. V-of ESEA; State. Leadership. gives. general:guthar Lty for’ technical: : 

“assistance. to Vocal eoeel ANSEF ECE SS Eg, : ps 
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| Federal. ai State Education Ageticles:' State. ‘and: ee ay “Ediigat for : 
"Agencies: must design incentives and help. ‘schools. coord|nate® multiple: - 
youth services:at the local level: These agéncies need also ‘to cathe 
~ ‘Fogue: existing. youth. services adhd: disseminate: up to-date: Information - 
to al. Involved - -In the, codrdinat ton effort, “te ae 


te" Publ fe offictals: charged with: een of tapayer ae 
erie Know: that- it Js ultimately cost-effective. té coordinate, <. ? 
They-must—-make sure that: Jodal Jaws. and soere te procedures: FaciVitate 
{MFlenene ¢ delivery, of: services te Youth.. ee ges , 
1 Schoo! toards must use their palitical posiéton’ to” 
~ They: must ‘also ‘adopt. apt ia 
1 "youth service: oc ater a 
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‘The Federal anes has. pecans the: feet for ieteased : . 
coord tnat ton: of" public and private efforts” on: behalf of youth, © 9 0 ey 
“particularly dl sadyantaged students, “The Jotnt: Funding Simpl) fteatto co 
“Act authorizes, the: designatton of a-sfhgle federal. agency to act as - 
Halson with-local applicants. In the: ase of cross~bureay grants. 7 
Title’ } (Sec. V2h(F) (1)), naw fneludes: a:mandate for- loca} schoo! - na ieee 
. district ‘coordtnatton with: other. conmunity: services: . Con unity. Schoo! 8, 
Title. ity: devotes’ an: entire sectton (B06) to a veritable\ 


of federal programs that. could be coord! nated: with commug 
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wo they’ serve. The failures of public -educat ido have wort pie: time i A" 
Ao ot, Fe publ TebtyJast when voters are. actively! expressing di'seéntent with"! 


wages si publte-Insth gutters * schools “espectal ly. . Taxpayera’want schodts: ie 

a a do a much better ‘Job: of educating teenagers. Schools, however j’ should’: ¢" 
ec ee ee ‘no, longer count on. “extra, dollars to do''so.. Urban, educators s ard: coms 
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— eee 3 usiness, labor, industry,” cultural ‘agenctes, private: s¢ ools, ntaher.” 
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oo. ee . b, Fedatal/Staté Convening. Authority . ne ae ay 
cnn eS 3 Parent/Voluntéeer Wivolvement > ©. 0 te 
— 4... Bus}ness/Labor/ Industry Supports : ne ck fog 
3. Cultural Agency, Thes.:,. ce ee ee. 
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show vitsiders, can. help néent ives. for conmunt ty" Invogigpment Eos > 
ftleularly: 1 at ' parants.and sehog):volunteers <> "nus t ute genuine. 
(6 onthe partof school personnel “to yse the oo fesoirces nd 
Yi Aworeye: thelr. pseheals: Neda ene 


cane for. inerpting. ut’ a a ee hetigork. would be witnimat’ ne 
“urban ‘systems: genetfal ly-have.cantral: statf capable Off helping. schools 
With these «kinds of activities. ‘Consequently, this strategy: ts - 
“another Joweeost -. “hgh, ‘benef Jt-means to” Improve urban secondary - 
-aducation. Commun Tt té $, too’ are strerigtheried. by networks, that “tale: 

the resources of sche als’ - -thely ici , swith: ete of Me Broader 
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“ Coor nated Youth eauvleaees Many. children continua. to. grow. yp Ing jexe a, 
yi i sy omnaee that stunt ; physteal Intellectual 
. “and. moral growth, eee 
-- Urban db661 Ray ote ‘are ey aware of this: They iso. inane that. 

“the current: youth, service scene..ts debi litatingly confusing: | Schools, 3°. 
: often: pay’ for services offered, elsewhere while: qther needs, go ane ae 
Thts /over lap- and confuston’ about ‘extst Ing youth service pragraing’ cs 
_ dintiisttheir Impact and. fuel. evel aen eT eleae with publié: 
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oa 680 1 Services’ ee 
e cat ay . Schoo NWork. Services; "and. 
“ea 4 uf ‘Desegregation. Assistance. 
: ae = ree ee _ Roa 
'Thecoordination. recommendation dogs: not suggest sthat chasis. usurp ‘the oe 
« tasks of other yduth. service. agence és. Some activitlés, ahd support : 
services. would-be consolidated within the: ‘school ,: others. would : ‘al low 
' students credit or free. tihe-for' out of school. ‘work, counséling. or 
‘ue education-related activity. -Such ‘coordi nat ton’ would" lead: ‘fo: more 
me ef ffdient and effective use of. I tml ted youth service money. * ‘ fo: the 
-velief of taxpayers , and the benefit of ‘the’ i a aa we ° 
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Soe “Tg: malar. governance. nee cbrifronttng federal,” ‘Staite’ and ocal 
BR oe educators alike-are school flange equallzatton and redticttonof, 


‘hed ‘tape 7 that Is, governent! requests for data, régulatory raul re) & 
ments and Acessary. or. de thei application. processes, Ral'sed 
ea Li “propartlon by"urban educat} onal: experts and: 


Jboth (ssiés: bol), down to:dollars. : It :takes more ae mje 
agste ‘disadvantaged: children “In areas with: high. costs Of oO 
- ar inge red. tape adds astronombeal ly~ o administrative costs... Many ~~” 
“sialyl: fegiéral : and. State ‘grant Ben ‘are Tgnored by. urban school 
districts; "A San ‘Dlego high school principal exclaimed: Ina “Zenlnaies mi 
~ In July,. 1979, "Wwe cannoteat ford to. rake a ofan for less. than:. gy os 
$15, 000 - At costs too: ‘much 1 . Pi . cae igh a eactuarth 


Schoo! finance ‘and: governandd. used to be. ‘soneutiat simpler, Whiten: a 
: local property ‘taxes and. bond: Lssues were able. to support the public | 
ce FS » schools, there was. little demand for fedetal ‘money and the” conconii tant 
=f * red tape, “But education: has besomd a very blg business Inthe °° - 
United States... We documented % 1976 figure ‘of $100. bi id-ton for: 
elementary’ and. secondary | educatton:alond in Chapter. One, . Total edu- 
' cational expenditures’ accounted for: about. 8 percent of. thie GNP. 
(Institute, for Research on Educational FInance. and: Governance ;- 1979,-.- 
p.-4),° Consider. that. educating * our..chtldren-may cost $150 -bITfon in’ 
. wi g79- ~1980, and-Is- projected. to hit. ae bi FIton by the turn of the, ook 
ae century (Burns , 1979). ; ie a eo « e, ae 
oy e Federal pees ts ase ‘more and pote ateention: to. “this « once local 
aa: > domafn. It has gotten to the polnt where a former U.S. Coimi stoner bee 
of. Educatjon can say. that, "the, hléf polley making: body tn Aniertcan* ae 
education today Is” the’ .$. Congress’ (Bell, 1978)" The next step Is, 
“, to establish a separate: Department, of Educat fon with a direct Tinkcto 
‘the Pues ident ey ew o - oh ae or 
- What, are ‘the reasons for this burgeontag. government thterest? uth) 
-the. 1950s .loca) “s¢hool boards: were’ ‘happl ly runntng - ‘schools without. - 
-substanttal federal Intervention. ‘The natTon ‘has always relled.on. 
Whe public schools: to maintain. the éducated ditizenry. crucial toa’ 0. 
healthy democracy. But threats to that. Image .game from: ‘Russtan * 
. Spugntks ~ results: ‘the Natlonal - Defense Education Aét;.ractsm.-- ta ee Me 
result: Brown vs Kagsas- In” 1954, the Givi Rights Act of 1964, the: 0 00) 
_. > Emergency Schoo Act; poverty and other’ educat tonal disadvantages: ae 
a ee results the Elementary and: Secondary Education Act of 1965): Headstart, ag 
cece the BIT ingual. Edugatton. Act; the: Edueatton for atl. Handicapped Children |. | 
es Agt, ete. 3 economic’ productivity ~'resuit:: the Vocatténay Education: Act’. 
Zee (myuchtexpanded from “hts” origins. tho 1917) ;"the Career: rdgatign Act, the + -.) 
fo a" Vout Employment Demonstrathon Project Act; and. more- recently, dis~- 
7 oh sitected yout the: result. Se Jae oe From guia 
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fant children... These are al): "add-ons! orf-suph lements 
rams"and: resources, . Schools are asked’ to/do.nuch, ‘much 
act, Injustices Inherent In ‘opr socloreconomie.;structure ee, 
managers haw to drive... They nead more. monay:to.do the Job... 
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ai a State ‘and ocal, each ail ee ysed: t6 false ‘ad allocate funds for the cre 
“O'S baste operations of. the: schools. are baddig subjected to heavy ductelal ee, 
ye and Vegtstative scrutiny.” Thehtstorlca gysteis of -flriancing: the: coe 
"es gchools are belhg pelécted as yvlolating const I tutlonal .guarantees for Am 
«equal. rights: Poor schoo). districts In Call fornta, Maryland, New York 5. 
es + Texas and elsewhere are’ sutng "the: States because they cannot: ratse i . 
- ~~ @nough ntoney’ to glva:thelr: digadvantaged student: pein poéduca- 
‘. tlon comparable I qual Tey to er rtcher nigh ghbors. # eg 
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4 7 Why’ the sudden’ diitrage? ‘pecause. aC Heart ‘306 swf hays) of ere — 
oe EP Nt: surplus, educational ‘resources. are ovee% .\In addition tg the. 
a * growing fiscal “demands of meeting désegregafton, busing, bilingual. and . 
‘ handicapped educatlan mandates “ which~Sre/higher tn.poor inher.cltys °°". 
‘school system$: = -heavier outla xfor eneygy, constructton, materials © a 
- and services, and staff: ‘galartes are ¢lébberthg all. schoo] budgets. At 
‘, ©, the same time, schools, especially tn Northern ‘and Midwestern core 
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